For the First Time, All Virginia Schools by Law will be Open 
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City Superintendents of Virginia in a recent conference in Richmond with 
State Superintendent Hart. 
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The Coming Out of Liberty School 


By LUTHER F. ADDINGTON, Wise 


drab, dull one-room school. It is yet a 
one-room place of learning but it isn’t 
drab; the teaching that takes place there is not 
just ordinary or dull, even at times. To look 


| IBERTY SCHOOL was once an ordinary, 


Liberty School over was interesting to me, and I 
found myself saying, “This is an example of 
what every rural teacher in the State, whether in 
a one, two, three, or four-room school, can do, if 


interested in her job.” 

Perhaps you are wanting to know where this 
school is, who runs it, how the pupils have been 
led to take a pride in it, and so on, but, first, I 
want to give you an idea of what the school was 
before it came out and how it reflected the at- 
mosphere of the community. 

When the new teacher went to Liberty School 
she was informed that conditions were not so 
good in the community. No one cared for the 
school. During the vacation season people broke 
into the building, marked up the walls, broke out 
lights, and showed disrespect of school property 
in various ways. She would likely have a hard 
time managing some of the “rougher” pupils. 

The new teacher was not bluffed. She and her 
supervisor had a conference and that conference 
was the beginning of vitalizing that school. It 
was decided that pupils should be taught to like 
school and not to loathe it. This would be ap- 
proached by “tuning” up the pupils whose mental 
state was not ready for the learning that was to 
come. It was not expected that the tuning 
should come suddenly; it would be gradual. 

The school was opened, but before it began the 
teacher had done a lot of planning. She was 
going to keep those pupils busy at something all 
the time they were in school. That required a 
quantity of materials—books, charts, seat work 
materials, flash cards, etc. 


In the presence of such a situation the teacher 
did not throw up her hands, as too many do 
under such circumstances, and exclaim, “I don’t 
have this and IJ don’t have that, and I can’t teach 
here unless the school board will buy some equip- 
ment.” She went to work. She made flash 
cards by going to a print shop for cardboards and 
to a five and ten cent store for a few pencils. The 
cards were made to fit the pre-primer pupils’ 
experience. Scissors were obtained at a nominal 
cost, magazines were gathered, modeling clay was 
secured. Ordinary cardboard boxes were 
brought from grocery stores so that the children 
might model miniature houses of their own, 
might make their own furniture from cardboards. 
A plenty of seat work materials was secured, 
and other preparations were made which cannot 
be mentioned here, but if any rural teacher 
wishes to go and do likewise she might secure 
one or two good books on the subject and study 
them. A good teacher who is really interested in 
her work need not be urged to make such a 
study. It appears to me that it is almost criminal 
not to do so, for one teacher’s neglect reflects 
upon the lives of many boys and girls. She may 
also glean much helpful material by subscribing 
to a few good educational magazines. Few 
teachers would care to place themselves under 
the care of a doctor who has done no professional 
reading since he left medical college. What about 
these children with sick minds? 

3ut let us come back to the changing Liberty 
The youngsters were allowed some 
freedom—freedom to work, freedom to use 
working materials. They were encouraged to 
talk about matters concerning their lives and 
about things of interest to them, When they 
showed an interest in things about them, the 
teacher one morning, in a rather informal man- 


School. 
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ner, asked something like this: “Now, how many 
would like to have a good school?” Hands went 
up. “All right, what can we do?” 

The pupils began to think. Soon suggestions 
were offered. “We can clean the walls. We can 
keep the desks and floor clean. We can get pen- 
cil marks off the building. We can plant shrubs.” 

The work of making the school a more pleas- 
ant place at which to stay was begun. ‘The 
pupils were led to suggest the improvements, they 
were allowed to have a hand in making them. 
Immediately a fashion for good schoolhouse 
keeping was being built up, and this in turn re- 
flected upon the life of the community. People 
began to talk improvements at home. Patrons de- 
veloped a keener pride in their little school upon 
the hill. They actually saw that the building was 
cared for during the following summer, The 
young trees were given attention. The building 
was honored in that it remained in a respectable 
condition, 

I want to say something about the library that 
little school now has, The patrons, upon becom- 
ing interested, showed a willingness to do what- 
ever they could for the further improvement of 
the school. Money was raised for the purpose of 
buying library books, and the teacher and her 
supervisor saw to it that books suitable for the 
grades housed in that building were ordered. 
This was a very important point, for if books too 
difficult for those children had been selected 
reading would have been hampered rather than 
accelerated as the youngsters would have become 
discouraged on attacking difficult reading, yet 
care was taken to select a few books that would 
challenge the interest and effort of the more ad- 
vanced pupils. Those books were used. The 
pupils were given access to them all during the 
school days. Reading clubs were formed, and a 
pupil had to meet a certain standard before he 
could become a member of the club. Member- 
ship was an honor, hence, every child put forth 
every effort to make himself eligible. 

Children were allowed to take books home to 
read to parents only after they had, under the 
supervision of the teacher, formed good reading 
habits, for it was realized that if the children 
formed wrong habits at home they would have 
to battle hard to undo those habits. 

The teacher’s success, no doubt, was first due 
to the fact that she wanted to be a good teacher. 


Her desire of being a good teacher gave her an 
open mind to supervision, stimulated her to search 
for means of improving her teaching and promp- 
ted her to make a daily plan before trying to carry 
on the work of the day. This plan was a kind of 
blue print for the things to be done. By follow- 
ing it she had no trouble in keeping seat work 
going while recitations were being conducted. 
Here is a plan used by that teacher while teach- 
ing some boys and girls in a teacher’s observation 
class at the University of Virginia last summer: 








ist Grade 2nd and 3rd 4th and Sth 





Beginners 





Discuss with whole group some problem of previous day in order to 
improve attitude. 























Seat work— Seat work— Seat work— Discuss story 
Making toys Cutting out Working with of wheat* 

pictures clay 

Seat work— Number work—| Seat work— Seat work on 
As above Addition As above story of 

facts to 12* wheat 

Reading at Seat work— Silent reading Seat Work— 
board— As above As above 
Love mother* 

Seat work— Silent reading Arithmetic Seat work— 
Cut out test* As above 
pictures 

Beginning Seat work— Seat work— Seat work— 
Writing Making fans Making fans As above 

Work with Seat work— Seat work— Report on 
clay As above As above wheat* 

Work with Oral reading* Seat work— Check up 
clay As above mistakes 














*Class reciting. 

Instead of the star (*), the teacher had drawn a 
red line under the work scheduled for recitation. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the type of 
teaching as used in the above mentioned school 
requires a great deal of work—planning, study- 
ing, work outside of school hours, and _ the 
teacher who is not willing to do this should re- 
linquish her place to a more enthusiastic leader. 

I heard about Liberty School while in Albe- 
marle county and went out to see it. I found 
newly planted trees on the lawn, a clean building, 
a library for beginners, unmolested although the 
books were not locked in a case, progress charts 
and borders on the walls, which borders con- 
sisted of the children’s own drawings. No pat- 
terns had been used. They were not so artistic 
perhaps as formal borders might have been, but 
they represented the children’s own expression 
and they had profited by doing the whole of it. 

The supervisor who was interested in that 
school was Miss Amelia McLester and _ the 
teacher was Miss Mollie B. Whitlock. 
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N. E. A. Life Membership and the New Building 


By JOSEPH H. SAUNDERS, Newport News 


An address delivered at the laying of the corner stone, in Washington, D. C., Friday, July 25, 1930. 


N this inspiring and auspicious occasion it 

seems to me that I can add nothing of 

value to the ideas and sentiments so well 
and so beautifully expressed by those who have 
preceded me on this program, and yet, as one 
who has had some small part in this great under- 
taking and achievement, I am proud to add my 
voice in commendation of those who have made 
possible this splendid building, the corner stone 
of which we are now laying. 

The National Education Association 
membership in excess of 200,000. The majority 
of these are classroom teachers representing every 
city, town, village, hamlet and rural district in 
the several States and territories that 
They form the 


has a 


each of 
compose our national union. 
very backbone of our nation and on their courage 
and their self-sacrifice depend the future stabil- 
ity of our government and the future prosperity, 
happiness and welfare of our people. 

Many of these teachers labor for a wage that 
is insufficient to provide the bare necessities of 
life and must eke out an existence through part- 
time employment in other occupations; yet so 
great is their love for the welfare of the child- 
hood of America and their appreciation of the 
service which this organization renders in pro- 
moting that welfare they freely and voluntarily 
contribute of their slender means to its support. 
“Greater love hath no man than this that he lay 
down his life for his fellow man.” 

In 1921, the Association adopted the plan for 
life membership in the Association, and in the fol- 
lowing year, 1922, elected its first life members. 
At present 3,754 of its more than 200,000 mem- 
bers have become life members of the Associa- 
tion. This group also represents each State and 
territory in the Union, from two in Alaska, the 
territory with the smallest life membership, eight 
in the Virgin Isles, eighteen in Porto Rico, nine- 
teen in the Philippines, one hundred and thirty- 
four in Hawaii to three hundred and twenty-nine 
in Ohio, the State with the largest life member- 


ship. The teachers of foreign countries are be- 


coming interested, and Canada, Japan, Panama 
and Syria each have one life member. 

This building is being constructed with the 
fees paid by the life members. Each life mem- 
ber pays into the permanent fund of the Associa- 
tion the sum of one hundred dollars. In many 
cases this represents a great sacrifice on the part 
of the teacher securing the life membership. One 
teacher said at the Second Life Membership din- 
ner held at Columbis, Ohio, on June 30, “I did 
not know where I was going to get the money to 
pay for my life membership, but I had faith 
that it would come and so I sent in my applica- 
tion.” It is this faith in the organization and its 
purposes that makes possible this building and 
gives to our Association its power and prestige. 
Of the total of $375,400 due from life members 
more than half has been paid and no difficulty has 
thus far been experienced in collecting any 
part of it. 

The teachers of the United States who are life 
members of the National Education Association 
realize that teaching autocratically directed could 
probably change our national ideals within a gen- 
eration. They are a patriotic group and desire 
only to create in the minds of their pupils a pub- 
lic opinion that is intelligent, honest, self-con- 
trolled and responsive to democracy’s highest 
They also realize that only through 
group action can they achieve this desired result 


ideals. 


as well as achieve their own personal desires for 
profesional growth and the material welfare of 
those engaged in the occupation of teaching. 

Group action must be organized and directed, 
officials and trained experts are essential to de- 
vise and execute plans, selected information must 
be broadcast to those in the field, equipment is 
required, adequate headquarters must be pro- 
vided and maintained and advantage must be 
taken of every contributing social factor. 

Fully understanding these things, the life 
members rejoice in supplying from their slender 
store the means to secure this headquarters build- 
ing, the next essential step in our program of a 
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unified profession at work upon its problems. To 
the life membership is largely due this miracle, 
now being wrought in steel and stone, this con- 
summation devoutly to be wished and gloriously 
being realized. 

In a city founded by and dedicated to our first 
great President, it is eminently fitting that we 
should follow the advice given us in his Fare- 
well Address when he said: 

“Promote, then, as an object of primary im- 
portance institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a 


government gives force to public opinion, it is 
essential that public opinion should be enlight- 
ened.” 

This building is constructed primarily for the 
purpose of enlightening public opinion in order 
that we may, in the words of Webster, preserve 
and perpetuate our free institutions. We dedi- 
cate this building as a lighthouse of knowledge 
founded upon the rock of unselfish, patriotic 
service, and may its beneficent beams dispel from 
the borders of our land the baleful shadows of 
ignorance, superstition, fear, intolerance, and 
hate. To the life membership! All Hail! 





The Bimillennium V ergilianum 


By MRS. CHARLES I. WILLIAMS, King George 


ARELY in the history of the civilized 

world has there occurred the wide-spread 

celebration of the two thousandth birth- 
day anniversary of an individual. In the case of 
the Bimillennium Vergilianum, however, we have 
such an event. [T’rom authentic passages in the 
writings of his contemporaries and from biogra- 
phies preceding early editions of his poetical 
works, we know that the foremost [atin poet, 
the imperially constituted historian of the legen- 
dary glories of the founders of Rome, Publius 
Vergilius Maro, was born at Mantua, Italy, on 
the 15th of October in the year 70 B.C. A hun- 
dred years ago the Mantuans asked the pect 
laureate of [england, Alfred Tennyson, to com- 
pose a poem in honor of the 19th anniversary of 
this event, to which he responded with the beau- 
tiful stanzas closing with the felicitous designa- 
tion of Vergil as the “wielder of the stateliest 
measure ever moulded by the lips of man.” What 
has been done to celebrate the two thousandth 
anniversary of this great event? 

The celebration has been world-wide. In 
Italy, cognizance of the event has been taken by 
the government and under its auspices pageants 
are being arranged, festivals held, lecturers sent 


forth and notable volumes prepared and edited. 
The culmination of the celebration in Italy will 
take place at Mantua on the actual birthday date, 
the 15th of October, with an enormous pageant 
and all-day celebration. In France and Ger- 


many, the event is being noted in various literary 
ways. I*rom [éngland the University of Oxford 
has sent Vergilian scholars as lecturers on this 
topic. 

In our United States, an extensive organiza- 
tion for the fitting celebration of an event of 
such interest to all classical students has been 
arranged by the American Classical league un- 
der the chairmanship of Miss Anna P. MacVay 
of Wadleigh High School, New York City. 
Numerous committees have been arranged for 
carrying out the variety of activities which are 
being undertaken in honor of Vergil. Books 
have been written, medals struck, lectures spon- 
sored, reading clubs organized, pageants and 
plays prepared—in short, no means have been 
either too small or too great to do homage to 
genius. One of the most stupendous undertak- 
ings has been the Vergilian Cruise. Under the 
leadership of Latin scholars hundreds of Vergil 
lovers have visited in the summer of 1930 every 
spot mentioned in the first six books of the 
Aeneid and have followed the path of the twenty 
ships in their buffetings by wind and wave, visit- 
ing the scene of Dido’s passion and rejoicing with 
Aeneas and his veterans as they reached at last 
the Ansonian land. 

No less remarkable have been the elaborate 
pageants and Vergilian plays arranged at many 
colleges and at the larger secondary schools, 
where all departments, dramatic, music, and 
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physical education, united to present the beauti- 
ful spectacle. Many of the publishing houses 
have brought out unusual editions this year. The 
editor of the Virginia Journal of Education re- 
viewed, in the June number, Miss Elizabeth 
Nitchie’s book, Master Vergil, produced in com- 
memoration of the Bimillennium V ergilianum. 

Under the leadership of the chairmen of the 
various committees, State chairmen in many in- 
stances have been appointed to further the work 
of their committees in their respective States. 
The writer is endeavoring to act in this capacity 
on the Committee on Celebrations in Schools. 
The above resumé has been given to show the 
magnitude of this celebration, but the especial 
task of this committee is to impress the fact that 
every Latin teacher, no matter how small may be 
his or her sphere, and every lover of the classics, 
no matter how humble, may in some way further 
its purpose, which is the purpose of the whole 
organization, that of honoring Vergil and of 
making him better known. 

Miss M. Julia Bentley, the National chairman 
of the Committee on Celebrations in Schools, 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati, O., says: 

“\Ve want to have simple commemorative ex- 
ercises in the schools throughout the country, 
illustrated talks, plays, pageants, everything that 
will help to make the youth of the land appre- 
ciate the rich heritage of Vergil. The celebra- 
tion may be at any time, whenever it is most 
convenient for the school. If we all work to- 
gether enthusiastically, we can, I believe, greatly 
help the cause of the classics. We can create a 
demand for Vergil in schools where it is not 
now in the curriculum; where it now is, we can 
give it an added impetus; we can give even to be- 
ginners in Latin a glimpse of the inspiration that 
Vergil has always been. The important thing is 
for every school to do something.” 

There are many ways to celebrate which even 
the most isolated rural school may attempt. A 
Latin play may be given; write to the chairman 
of the Committee on Plays, Miss Lillian B. 
Lawler, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., 
for suggestion as to this. An assembly program, 
consisting of a reading, of Tennyson’s tribute 
“To Vergil,” and a life of the poet may be pre- 
sented ; even in schools where no Latin is taught 
this might be profitably put on by the English 
classes, and be motivated by the indubitable 


guiding light which Vergil has furnished to so 
many great English bards. Some parts of the 
Aeneid or of Vergil’s life may be dramatized, 
and a very simple dialogue written by even the 
first year Latin students. Simply to read Vergil, 
either in the original or in translation, and to 
make his works known to as many people as 
possible would be an adequate celebration. Last 
but not the least charming form our homage may 
take is that of purchasing a bust of Vergil. When 
we remember that the portrait bust is the most 
notable artistic contribution of Rome to civiliza- 
tion and that we have two ancient models which 
may be presumed to be excellent likenesses of 
Vergil, it seems just as essential that his mild 
countenance should look down upon us as that 
of one of our English authors or the boyish face 
of our Lindbergh. The writer will be glad to 
furnish information as to where this bust may be 
obtained for as little an outlay as three dollars. 

The most important consideration of all is,— 
how does this affect us as Virginians? To refer 
to the organization once more, each State chair- 
man will make a report of what has been done 
for the Bimillenium Vergilianum in that State 
when it is all over, and each national committee 
will, of course, make a report which will be 
printed in the proceedings of the American 
Classical League. Quoting Miss Bentley again,— 
“The way your State will be represented in that 
report will depend on the enthusiasm aroused, 
and the way in which the news of what has been 
done is reported to the State chairmen and then 
to me.” 

When this report comes out shall we in Vir- 
ginia whose very name has a classical origin, 
whose first founders were such classical scholars 
as William Byrd and James Hunt, whose idols 
were educated in the classical tradition, as 
Thomas Jefferson and Edmund Randolph ; whose 
classical association has just placed a tablet in 
Jamestown chapel to the memory of George 
Sandys, the first English poet in the New World, 
—shall we suffer the name of Virginia to take 
second place on that list? In all the interests of 
patriotism and the classics, let us, then, first 
celebrate the Bimillenium Vergilianum, and 
second report that celebration to the State Chair- 
man of the Committee on Celebrations in 
Schools, Mrs, Charles I. Williams, King George, 
Virginia. 
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An All-Year Athletic Program for the Elementary School 


By W. H. DEIERHOI, Principal, Binford Junior High School, Richmond 


URING the last two decades schools have 

devoted more and more attention to the 

“healthy body” as one of the seven car- 
dinal outcomes of education. Hygiene has been 
included in the curriculum among the other class- 
room subjects. Teachers who have had special 
training in physical education have been em- 
ployed. Physicians, dentists and nurses, medical 
inspection and clinics have also been added by 
the more progressive scools. 

Unfortunately many communities in Virginia 
have been unable to provide their children with 
the more expensive features of the physical edu- 
cation program. They have had to content them- 
selves with such classroom instruction, games 
and exercises as the teachers have been able to 
present. However, many schools have failed to 
utilize the most effective agency for building 
healthy bodies, an agency which exists in every 
school—the playground activity which children 
With little effort 
and negligible expense, alert principals and teach- 


engage in of their own accord. 


ers can encourage and guide the children in the 
development of a comprehensive all-year pro- 
gram of play and games. 

It is the purpose of this article to suggest a 
definite and simple program which, it is believed, 
will be found practical in either the rural or the 
urban elementary school community. 


The Program 


September-November — Boys, volley bail; 


girls, playground ball. 
December-February—Boys and girls, baseball, 
using a volley ball batted by hand. 
March-April—Doys, baseball or volley ball; 
girls, playground ball. 
May-June—LDoys, play day; girls, play day. 
Parallel with this program encouragement will 
be given to seasonal interests in tops, kites, mar- 
bles, jack-rocks, hop-skotch and skipping-rope. 
A program such as this is far less pretentious 
than it seems. 
to most children, and which, therefore, require 
It is not dependent on expensive 


It utilizes games already known 


little coaching. 
equipment nor on large playgrounds or athletic 


fields. 
dren are already interested. 

The following account of how volley ball is 
fostered in one elementary school as the center 
of the physical education program may prove 
suggestive. When school opens in September, 
the principal posts a notice on the boys’ bulletin 
board inviting all the classes of the fourth, fifth, 
sixth and seventh grades to organize volley ball 
teams. In a few days he will have on his desk 
fourteen to eighteen slips of paper, on each of 
which appear the names of the players who form 


It provides activities in which the chil- 


that team. 

The principal then organizes three or four 
leagues. He assigns the teams to these leagues 
in such a way as to bring into competition groups 
of about equal strength. Sometimes a class will 
have enough boys to form two or three teams 
which are placed in different leagues. The prin- 
cipal next makes and posts a schedule for each 
league. Then the playing commences. 

The contesting teams make their own playing 
rules, select their own score-keepers and referees, 
look after the balls and nets, report the scores of 
games played daily. The principal reviews the 
disputes and protested games which naturally de- 
velop and makes decisions according to the ac- 
cepted rules or fair play. The standing of the 
leagues is published at regular intervals. 

The teams continue to play each other accord- 
ing to the schedule until about December 10, 
The teams having the 
Then 


comes the post-season series, a real climax, in 


when the season closes. 
highest standing are declared champions. 


which the champion of each league has to play 
the “All-stars,” picked from the losing teams. 
As soon as possible after the season closes the 
champions are awarded trophies in the assembly. 
These trophies are simple but effective. They 
picture frames (price 25c) from 


id 


consist of 6’x! 
which the pictures have been removed and re- 
A typical trophy 
would bear some such inscription as follows: 

Champions 

National Volley Ball League 
Fall-1929 
Won-24, Lost-8 


placed by neatly printed cards. 
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Players 
John Finnegan, Captain Harold Connelly 
Russell Nuckols 


Julian Garber 


Walter Brockwell 
Carl Prince 


Also Champions—Spring—1926 
The trophies are hung in the classrooms of the 
championship teams and serve, year after year, 
In a 
sense they become cumulative athletic records. 


by the mere changing of the inscription. 


The program of volley ball just described be- 
gan in this particular school seven years ago. 
After the first two years, the principal was able 
to leave the conduct of this form of organized 
play largely to the boys’ own direction. Although 
there are only two fifteen minutes play periods 
daily, yet each of the hundred boys involved 
participates in about thirty games a season. 

Playday is an event which every school will 
find to be rich in possibilities for healthful ex- 
ercise. It is best to begin with a simple program. 
The period of preparation need not be long and 
Two weeks have been found to be 
sufficient if games and exercises from the ordi- 
nary school life are used. Add a few amusing 
events or several colorful games and playday 


laborious. 


will be a success. 
The worth of playday lies in the fact that the 
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entire school can participate. It has a place for 
all the grades, even the kindergarten. There 
can be all kinds of races— the dash, bag-race, 
potato-race, and relays; singing games and folk 
dances; the reel, the minuet and the Maypule 
dance; volley ball, tag ball and other games; plays, 
pantomimes and pageants; floats, one from each 
class, mounted on boys’ express wagons. In fact, 
playday is susceptible to infinite variety. 

But a program of out-door play, such as is sug- 
gested here, does not add merely to our chil- 
dren’s health. It builds school and community 
spirit. It motivates the classroom work. It de- 
velops a sense of fair play, of respect for rules 
and laws and the right of others. It trains the 
pupils in self-control and self-direction. It yields 
to the children that measure of happiness and 
contentment in their school lives which is their 
natural right. 

To reach these desirable ends, the principal 
will need patience. Several years will pass be- 
fore he can begin to see results. Let him be 
willing to forego perfection—not one winning 
team but many playing teams shall be his ideal. 
After a while the pupils will carry along his pro- 
gram for him. Then his school will have taken 
no unimportant step forward in its great mission 
of service to childhood. 





Education for Efficient Living 


By DR. J. P. McCONNELL, State Teachers College, East Radford 


T is sometimes held that the end of all educa- 
tion is social competency. If this doctrine is 
pushed to its logical conclusion, it is open in a 

large measure to the objections that obtain against 
most oriental education. It has been well said that 
“Oriental education does not aim to develop a 
perfect man or woman, but to prepare its sub- 
jects for their place in the established order of 
things ; it does not aim to beautify the stone but 
simply to fit it for its place in the wall.” In such 
a system the development of the personality of 
the individual counts for nothing. If vocational 
education witl 
most people is strongly emphasized and if the 


-conomic efficiency as the end for 


individual is regarded only in his social relation, 
there is always danger that the enrichment and 


learning—spelling, reading, and writing. This 





enlargement of the individual life through liberal 
education and wide cooperation in society will be 
neglected or lightly esteemed. An education that 
regards vocational efficiency as its end has a 
tendency to bring about an aloofness or separate- 
ness between individuals, classes, and occupations 
that is undemocratic. There is scarcely a more 
important problem before society today than the 
problem of making day laborers, farmers, me- 
chanics, industrial employees, and professional 
men efficient vocational workers and of preserv- 
ing at the same time a democracy in society free 
from caste or class prejudice and exclusiveness. 

All vocations must be given much in common 
in their education outside of the mere tools of 
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common education gives all vocations many ap- 
preciations and gratifications in common and 
counteracts the tendency of vocationally special- 
ized education to bring about aloofness or caste. 
At the same time it should never be forgotten 
that all vocational education is efficient otherwise 
than in vocational results. Even in vocational 
study of mathematics, chemistry, physics, law, or 
medicine it is a question whether the vocational 
returns from these studies or subjects are greater 
or less than the cultural or disciplinary results 
that are always attendant upon any sound course 
of study. Even if those trained in; strictly voca- 
tional lines think lightly of the cultural results 
of their special training, their lives are thereby 
enriched nevertheless. It is undoubtedly true 
that want of a vocation and vocational skill is a 
fruitful cause of crime and that vocational effi- 
ciency promotes self-respect and economic inde- 
pendence with their attendant effects on the 
character. A sound vocational education makes 
a man an efficient economic worker, and, in ad- 
dition to this, brings him other satisfactions and 
gratifications than mere economic rewards. Spec- 
cial vocational culture, though perhaps in a less 
degree than general culture, eventuates in moral 
uprightness, intellectual acumen, logical power, 
stability, and dependability of character—quali- 
ties personally and socially just as truly utilities 
as are material goods. 

The power of enjoyment or appreciation of na- 
ture, knowledge, or art enriches life and gives it 
grace and finish and proportion. Thereby a 
man’s satisfactions and appreciations become 
more stimulating and varied than the interests of 
his vocation. The civilization of any community 
is developed in proportion to the multiplication of 
wants and to the ability to satisfy them. Poor 
would be that community that would, even in in- 
dustrial education, place the emphasis exclusively 
on vocational efficiency. Although in modern 
society education, especially for the masses, will 
become more and more vocational, yet it is so- 
ciety’s duty to emphasize the truth that living, 
large living, should be the chief vocation of all, 
and that vocational education is merely the means 
to the end of self-realized lives and that the 
highest gratifications and satisfactions of such 


lives are subjective and immaterial. By con- 


stantly emphasizing the secondary results of voca- 


tional education, the lives of the workers can be 
immeasurably enriched and saved from the crass- 
ness of the purely economic life. 

Discovery and invention, with the consequent 
increased productivity of labor, are constantly 
shortening the hours of labor and increasing the 
number of hours of leisure for the working 
classes. Numerous writers have foretold an era 
in which only six or even four hours’ labor will 
be required of each worker daily. Giving eight 
hours to sleep, this leaves from ten to twelve 
hours for rest, leisure, and recreation. If in that 
era industrial workers, for instance, have a nar- 
row range of interests, appreciations, and grati- 
fications, these long hours of leisure and recrea- 
tion will bring serious dangers to the common- 
wealth. If society, through invention, discovery, 
improved agencies of production and vocational 
training, gives ten or twelve hours of leisure 
daily to all classes of workers, which it seems 
will soon be done, it will be suicidal not to pro- 
vide ethical, esthetic and intellectual gratifica- 
tions and appreciations for these hours. These 
gratifications must be largely subjective in 
character and must enable men, rich or poor, ra- 
tionally to use leisure. 

The advocates of vocational education must 
always keep in mind that it is possible for a peo- 
ple to be rich in economic goods and poor in 
ideas and aims and standards; that men are not 
merely producers of goods and services but are 
also consumers whose chief vocation is efficient 
living. Rigid and short-sighted vocational educa- 
tion or training, accompanied by contempt for 
other results of education than material goods, 
might fill the world with men who are rich in the 
material things but poor in ideas. There is noth- 
ing more genuinely pathetic than the people who 
are efficient in the production and accumulation 
of goods and at the same time do not know how 
to use them rationally and are unable to use their 
leisure wisely. Greater power of production 
without correspondingly enlarged esthetic and in- 
tellectual powers usually leads to hurtful self-in- 
dulgence and coarseness of ideals and character. 
This class of men fails to realize that the utilities 
of life are not merely food, clothing, piled up 
goods, and spectacular and sensuous material 
gratification, but also intellectual, esthetic, and 
ethical appreciations and gratifications. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 
THE GOLDENROD 


Editor’s Note-—This article was submitted sometime ago but the name of the author did not appear on the 


paper. 


We are sorry we cannot, therefore, give proper credit. 


The article is a good one and timely. We are 


printing it in this issue so that the teachers may have the benefit of it. 


LOWERS have universally appealed to 

people in all stages and ages of life. A 

wise man has written: ‘He who does not 
love flowers has lost all love and fear of God.” 
Another has said: “Flowers are words which 
even a babe can understand.” 

The adoption of flowers for special emblem- 
atic .purposes is of early origin. The Rose of 
England, the Thistle of Scotland, the Leek of 
Wales, the Shamrock of Ireland, the Lily of 
France, the Edelweiss of Switzerland, the Olive- 
branch of Italy, the Myrtle of Greece, the Corn- 
flower of Russia—all are nearly as old as the 
countries themselves. 

The goldenrod has been accepted as our na- 
tional flower. It is known technically as Soli- 
dago Memoralis. At one time it was thought of 
as a remedy for wounds and as a flower of great 
healing properties. Solidago comes from the 
Latin verb meaning to “unite,” 
“strengethen,” or “make whole.” From these 
original meanings of the word we see the ap- 
propriateness of the goldenrod as our national 
flower. It symbolizes union and strength. The 
gold stands for light and the green for hope—two 
ideas especially fitting in thinking of the United 
States. 

It is one of the most popular and one of the 
most common flowers among the different States. 
In fact, several have adopted it as their State 
flower. It flourishes in the fall on the hills, in 
the valleys, in the woods, and by the roadside. 


“solidare” 


There are about eighty five varieties. 

The children, and in fact all of us, know it by 
the beautiful yellow plumes. The variety we 
see oftenest grows eighteen inches to three feet 
high. The flower heads are so small that in 
order to attract the insects they are set closely to- 
gether along the stem to produce a mass of color. 
The branches grow out from the stem resembling 
streets with the tiny houses set close together. 
The families all live on top of their little green- 
shingled houses all in even rows along the 
street. In each of these families there are some 


flowers whose business it is to furnish nectar and 
pollen and to produce seeds which have fuzzy 
balloons, while there are other flowers which 
wave yellow banners to attract the insects that 
pass by. They seem to signal with a code all 
their own thus: “Here, right this way, is a flower 
family that needs a bee, or a beetle, an insect of 
some sort to bring it pollen from abroad so that 
This family will give 
nectar and plenty of pollen in exchange.” 
Examined closely these little houses look like 
cups arranged right side up in a very orderly 
manner. The flower families each consist of a 
few tubular disk flowers opening out like bells 
and coming from their centers are the long pollen 
tubes. The outside or ray flowers have short but 
brilliant banners, and both have young seeds with 
pretty fringed pappi developing upon them. The 
small pointed leaves are of a light green color. 
Many insects respond to their call—the honey 
bee, bumble bees, blue-black blister beetles with 
short wings, beautiful golden green chalcid flies, 


it can ripen its seeds. 


and many others. 


Poems on the Goldenrod 
When the wayside tangles blaze 
In the low September sun, 
When the flowers of summer.days 
Droop and wither one by one, 
Reaching up through bush and brier, 
Sumptious with heart of fire, 
Flaunting high its wind-rocked plume, 
Brave with wealth of Native bloom— 

Goldenrod! 


In the pastures’ rude embrace 

All overrun with tangled vines 
Where the thistle claims its place, 
And the straggling hedge confines, 
Bearing still the sweet impress 

Of unfettered loveliness, 

In the field and by the wall 
Bending, clasping, crowning all,— 


Goldenrod ! 
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The wind-flower and the violet, 
they perished long ago, 
And the wild-rose and the orchid 
died amid the summer glow; 
But on the hill the goldenrod, 
and the aster in the wood 
And the yellow sunflower by the 
brook, in autumn beauty 
stand. 
Death of the Flowers—William Cullen Bryant 


The saddest days of the year have not come, 
but the goldenrod and the aster have been 
long in bloom on the hill and in the wood 

and by the roadside. The birds have been 
consulting about their departure for the south. 
The foliage has been losing its freshness 
through the month of August, and here and 
there a yellow leaf shows itself.—From 

The Seasons—Oliver Wendel Holmes. 


The Goldenrod is yellow 
The corn is turning brown; 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 


‘rom dewey lanes at morning 
The grapes’ sweet odors rise, 
At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 


By all these lovely tokens 

September days are here 

With summer’s best of weather 

And autumn’s best of cheer. 
September—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


Questions on the Goldenrod 


What is goldenrod? 

How high does is grow? 

When does it bloom? 

Describe the flower. 

How are the seed scattered ? 

6. What insects seek the flower? 

Do the flowers contain much nectar ? 

8. Why have we adopted it as our national 
flower? 

9. Why is the goldenrod so popular? 


mn Fwd 


~~ 


Suggestions for Teaching the Goldenrod 


1. Plan a morning program on goldenrod. 

Have some pupil talk on the goldenrod, 

bringing out the facts in the above article. 

3. Select pupils to recite some of the poems on 
goldenrod. 

4. Have all the pupils write stories about 

In this way correlate nature 


nN 


goldenrod. 
study, the opening exercise, and composition. 
5. Get some pupil to collect a bouquet of gol- 
denrod for the special program. 
6. The teacher should talk about five minutes 
on the goldenrod as a part of the special 
program. 


Greensville County High School’s Program for Training 
in Citizenship 
By H. L. WEBB, Principal, Emporia 


T IS a trite saying that character develop- 
ment, or training in citizenship as I have 
chosen to designate it, is the chief aim of 
The teach- 
er’s greatest opportunity for providing this train- 


most of our educational activities. 


ing lies in her methods of classroom procedure 
and the content of the subject she is teaching, 
whether it be a foreign language, history, or 
science. While the subject matter presented 
should be 
should emerge from the mastery of the lessons 


worth while in itself, the learner 


a stronger character than prior to the experi- 
ence. [ wish to call attention to some specific 


devices we have introduced primarily for the 


purpose of training in citizenship. 


I. Mark on Citizenship. 

Probably the most effective way of bringing 
an aim to the attention of pupils, parents, and 
teachers is to mark pupils on that point on their 
monthly report cards. So with this idea of em- 
phasizing the importance of citizenship in the 
minds of all concerned, we have substituted 
“school citizenship” for “deportment” on the pu- 
pil’s monthly report card. The results have been 
gratifying. We gave the change much publicity 
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in order to enlist the co-operation of the parents. 
When we have occasion to examine a pupil’s re- 
port card in the presence of either parent or pu- 
pil, the mark on citizenship is emphasized as be- 
ing far more important than any other on the 
card. What is school citizenship? The term 
had to be analyzed before teachers could mark 
the pupils on it intelligently. We used our teach- 
ers’ meetings for this purpose. Certain desira- 
ble qualities or characteristics of good citizens 
were mentioned, such as courtesy, self control, 
dependability, industry, and thrift. It was de- 
cided that all the teachers should mark on the 
same quality for a given month, and the quality 
selected is emphasized from the beginning of 
the month. As stated above, the general results 
indicate that the effort is worth while. 


IT. Awards. 

For several years we have been emphasizing 
the development of the all-round pupil as con- 
trasted with mere scholastic attainment as a basis 
for awards. Thus, we have a prize awarded to 
the best all-round member of the senior class 
and silver loving cups awarded to the best all- 
round boy and girl below the senior class. But 
of more importance than these is the basis for 
awarding the school monogram. 

The school monogram is awarded on the basis 
of points as follows: Physical efficiency, a mini- 
mum of 150 points. The points may be earned 
in various ways. Receiving a five-point certifi- 
cate entitles the pupil to 100 points ; membership 
on an athletic team, 50 points, or if the pupil re- 
ceives a letter, 100 points ; a mark of C on physi- 
cal education gives 50 points, while A entitles 
him to 100 points. In moral efficiency, 150 
points are required distributed as follows: de- 
pendability, 50 points; self control, 50 points; 
punctuality, 50 points. In mental efficiency, a 
minimum of 150 points is required, and each 
quality credit gives him 25 points towards this 
amount. In social efficiency, we allow a credit 
of 10 points for membership in a school club, 
while the presidency of a club entitles one to 25 
points. The editor of the school paper receives 
75 points, and we award 50 points to any pupils 
who give evidence of distinct leadership. Finally 
points are awarded for certain miscellaneous ac- 


complishments, such as winning an inter- or 


intra-school contest. A minimum of 500 points 
is required to receive the monogram. 


III. The Class Banner. 

In order to encourage class co-operation on 
such points as scholarship, punctuality, orderli- 
ness in passing to and from assembly, and the 
general appearance of the classrooms, a banner 
is awarded weekly to the class adjudged to be 
the best in these points. The basis for the award 
as well as the responsibility for awarding the 
banner is one of the duties of the student council. 
IV. Miscellaneous Aids. 

In addition to the devices we have described, 
which aim directly at the problem of training 
in citizenship, we have many other devices which 
tend to this end in a more or less indirect man- 
ner. Our student organizations, namely, the 
student council, literary societies, choral club, 
band, Hi-Y club, newspaper and annual staffs, 
in which our pupils have opportunity to develop 
initiative, co-operation, and a sense of respon- 
sibility as well as receive the benefits for which 
the organization exists, are most helpful in train- 
ing in citizenship. The presence of such organi- 
zations tends to create in the school a spirit very 
similar to what grown-ups call community spirit. 
We strive to make our school a community in 
itself. 
sportsmanship and the attainment of certain elli- 


Our athletic program by emphasis on 


gibility regulations tends to the same end. Other 
helps are our savings system, instruction in 
morals and manners, the school assembly, and 
social functions under the auspices of the school. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize the fact 
that devices are only means to an end, and not 
the end itself. Unless carefully directed, they 
I feel 


we have enough machinery to turn out good 


may not serve to attain the goal at all. 
citizens. Whether we succeed or not depends 
upon several other factors. Training in citizen- 
ship must be the constant and chief aim of the 
teacher else the devices will be regarded by her 
as another unnecessary burden or responsibility. 
Secondly, the student body must be in sympathy 
with the ideals. The morale or atmosphere of 
the school must be favorable else devices will 
be futile. 
tion of the parents. 


one may be sure of results, whether he has few 


Finally, one must have the co-opera- 
If these conditions prevail, 


or many devices. 
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Are There Dangers in the Extra-Curricular Program? 


By R. CARTER CHILDS, High School, Altavista 


ERHAPS no phase of high school life con- 
tributes more largely to the general de- 
velopment and well-being of the pupil, 

provided there is proper guidance, than does the 
department in which are placed the activities 
usually classified as belonging to a scope beyond 
the regular curriculum. The pupil’s participa- 
tion, or non-participation, therein determines the 
relationship he will most likely bear to the com- 
munity of which he will soon become a vital part. 
The justification of an extra-curricular program 
has been too firmly established and approved to 
admit an attack upon its worth or strength. It 
is almost incapable of being overthrown. If the 
pupil’s course in the educational processes can be 
charted through a wisely directed and balanced 
program, he will find an abundant supply of ma- 
terial from which he may draw solutions to the 
larger and more practical problems of later years. 

However, it is rather generally agreed among 
educational administrators that this kind of work 
has its limitations and that at least some of its 
features may prove harmful. It is the purpose 
of this paper to point out a few of the injurious 
practices that may result from a scheme of poorly 
executed activities. The discussion is naturally 
divided into the perils which concern, first, the 
teaching corps; second, the pupils; and third, the 
school in its entirety. 

Since the success or failure of any program in 
the school usually depends upon the principal, 
the chief concern in the extra work rests with 
him. It is particularly true of the high school of 
average type and size that the principal ordi- 
narily finds his duties covering such a wide range 
that he is at a loss to know just how to distribute 
his time most advantageously. A recent survey 
of the time devoted to extra-curricular activities 
by principals as conducted by the authors of 
Extraclass and Intramural Activities shows a 
distribution of from one-fourth to one-half of 
the school day. This may be due, of course, to 
his inability to make a proper adjustment of the 
time element, yet the fact remains that there is a 
defect which needs correction. The various de- 


mands upon the principal’s time, by reason of 


additional duties, make it well-nigh impossible to 
apportion the school day in an equality of ratios. 
secause of the rather indefinite boundaries of 
subjects not contained in a specified curriculum, 
no particular schedule can be arranged for their 
administration. The principal finds himself en- 
tangled in a maze of overlapping periods and 
difficult situations. It is no easy task to dis- 
tinguish properly between important items and 
the features which are rather incidental. A club 
organization, for instance, may become so en- 
meshed in the intricacies of its own operations 
that an attempt to bring about a solution will 
rob the principal of the time that should rightly 
be given to other more important duties. Here 
lie the dangerous pits into which high school 
principals frequently and unconsciously allow 
themselves to be drawn and from which they 
emerge physically unfit, namely, the pits of over- 
work. Although the specific task of coaching an 
athletic team, or that of sponsoring a club ac- 
tivity, may be delegated to another member of 
the faculty, the responsibilities and the concern 
for the success of the project falls to the lot of 
the principal. 

In rural districts, and small towns especially, 
the high school principal occupies the position of 
ambassador from his school to the community. 
His is the two-fold and arduous task of educat- 
ing both pupils and patrons. 
duties is to so manipulate the affairs of the school 


One of his chief 


that the patrons will assume an interested, help- 
ful, and sympathetic attitude toward his organi- 
zation. By any other token his plan of adminis- 
tration is foredoomed. The community may be 
well aware of the existence of various needs of 
the school but it remains for the principal to 
convince his constituents of the wisdom of sup- 
plying those needs. Most communities are pro- 
gressive to the extent that they demand those 
things which add to their material comfort and 
satisfaction but they have been slow to accept the 
progressive ideas in the education of their chil- 
dren. Only in the most remote sections of the 
country do we find people who are opposed to 


good roads yet many of our so-called enlight- 
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ened localities are not in sympathy with modern 
methods of education. Again, the principal must 
serve as sales representative from his school in 
disposing of new ideas within the sphere of his 
administration. 

The average patron of the type of school just 
mentioned usually has after-school duties for the 
child to perform. It does not meet with his ap- 
proval for the child to spend two or three hours 
in the afternoon rehearsing a play or soliciting 
advertisements for the yearbook. In this manner 
the harmonious relations between principal and 
parent are often disrupted. 

Many of the undesirable features of an im- 
properly guided program of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities do not end with the perils to which the 
principal may be subjected. The responsibility in 
most instances is his, and rightly so, but the 
teacher to whom the sponsorship of a particular 
activity falls is the promoter, trainer, announcer, 
and referee of the engagement. In a small corps 
of teachers it is often very difficult to secure a 
teacher whose training will fit him, or her, for 
sponsorship. Teachers who have been in a 
school system for a long period of years and to 
whom the most important idea is to teach the 
subject rather than to teach the child are gen- 
erally unwilling to conform to the new order. On 
the other hand, teachers who enter the system 
without experience present the problem of weak 
sponsors with the subsequent results of weak 
programs. 

Granting that a teacher may be sufficiently 
trained and satisfactorily inclined to accept a 
sponsorship, there is the element of being physi- 
cally unable to withstand the strain brought on 
by hours of extra work. Another phase of diffi- 
culty in securing suitable sponsors may be found 
in the entrance of such traits as envy, jealousy, 
and the desire to become personally popular with 
the pupils. Very few of us are entirely free 
from wishing to excel in a given task, and we 
are, therefore, prone to subordinate other in- 
terests to the accomplishment of excellence. The 
sponsor is sometimes inclined to resort to dis- 
honest measures in order that the activity may 


appear successful. Thus the real purpose for 


which an extra-curricular activity is intended is 
thwarted. 
Since the pupil is the pivot around which the 


educational scheme revolves, he is most concerned 
about the disadvantages of his opportunities and 
privileges. The defective features of his pro- 
gram may be due to the failure of his teacher 
or to the fact that he fails to adjust himself 
properly, usually the latter. In the eagerness to 
try out a new plan, or to shun more serious tasks, 
he may become overzealous. He naturally finds 
a stronger appeal coming from what he likes to 
do than from what is required of him. Debating, 
the Hi-Y Club, or football may make far deeper 
raids into his time than the preparation of a 
mathematics assignment. Scholastic standards 
and eligibility requirements are placed aside 
when he rushes to answer the coach’s call for 
players. Whether in athletics, or in any one of 
the other activities, there is always a wave of 
enthusiasm preceding contests that nearly sub- 
merges even the most essential duties connected 
with the regular routine of academic work. 

The pupil whose interests are so completely 
centered upon student organizations often be- 
comes a hero to his admirers and to himself as 
He immediately incurs the ill will of an- 
other group. In just the measure that such a 
pupil is allowed an arrogant attitude of domi- 
nance, there will arise cases of difficult disci- 
pline. In his own estimation the success of an 
activity that has been fortunate enough to at- 
tract his interest and attention depends upon 
So it is that the so-called 
There is no individ- 


well. 


his participation in it. 
hero develops into a snob. 
ual, or group of individuals, among high school 
students who causes more strife and dissatisfac- 
tion, who shatters more the morale of a school 
than the boy, or the girl, who moves in an air of 
superiority. 

Just as over-participation becomes a menace to 
the welfare of extra activities so does its oppo- 
site, under-participation. Pupils refrain from 
joining clubs, literary societies, and athletic as- 
sociations for various reasons. Some are na- 
turally timid and shrink from the fears that ac- 
company their sense of inferiority while others 
are held out because of the influence their home 
surroundings have made. More than ever be- 
fore, it seems, the lines of caste are being tightly 
drawn. No doubt this is due to the fact that in- 
dustries throughout the country are erecting and 
supporting their own schools, thereby separating 
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children of different social levels. Such a con- 
dition will hold good even in adult life, perhaps. 
There have always been two groups, the leaders, 
who feel themselves on a somewhat higher plane, 
and the followers, who consider themselves less 
fortunate than the first group. Whether either 
group has the right to think and act as it does is 
not to be discussed here. It is enough to say 
that anyone who has taught school in a town 
where there are at least two levels of social liv- 
ing, the up-town crowd and the down-town 
crowd, knows something of the feeling that ex- 
ists. On the one side there is an attitude of 
dominance, on the other, resentment. The situa- 
tion is extremely diffcult to handle when children 
from both sections attend the same school. 

Of course, the ideal program includes a full 
participation and an active interest for every 
pupil. Theoretically, a program of this kind 
takes a long stride into the field occupied by 
conditions that make for happiness and content- 
ment in the school family, but, practically, the 
problems of participation, over and under, must 
be solved first. 

In this day of centralized and consolidated 
schools, pupils who live in the outlying sections 
must leave school early in the afternoon and are 
thereby deprived of the privileges of engaging in 
activities that necessarily take place after school 
hours. It may be said that to correct this defect 
merely means a shifting of all activities to a 
specified period within the school-day limits as 
is provided in various State courses of study. 
Here, again, arises the difficulty of the school’s 
inability to furnish enough room, equipment, and 
sponsors for every activity at the same time. 
The danger of a danger within itself is self- 
evident. 

Many activities, regardless of their intrinsic 
value, do not appeal to some pupils. The na- 
ture of such activities varies according to the per- 
sonnel of the school. For instance, in an indus- 
trial center literary societies are not popular be- 
cause the surroundings are not conducive to 
literary taste. However, even for the benefit of 
a small number of pupils, the literary activities 
must be sponsored and supported if the full pro- 
gram is to be maintained in balanced proportions. 


This is similarly true of any, or all, of the va- 
rious projects. 

Our modern high schools have become vastly 
more than organizations where only academic 
subjects are taught. In addition to the literary, 
dramatic, and athletic features, social functions 
have been assigned a definite place in school life, 
and quite properly so. It is only natural that 
boys and girls of high school age wish to give 
expression to their social tendencies. In fact, 
inasmuch as these expressions will be carried out 
in some manner and in some place, the school is 
the logical place in which the functions should be 
conducted. It is far better for the dances to be 
given under the careful supervision of school 
authorities than in a public hall, or even in some 
private homes. Unfortunately, however, an un- 
desirable element is usually drawn into school 
dances even though it may be classified as an ac~ 
tivity of the school. Students come from so 
wide a range of social life that it is well nigh im- 
possible to exclude every person whose presence 
does not contribute some worth while enjoyment 
to the occasion. 


The question of whether the benefits derived 
from extra activities are worth the cost is mainly 
a matter of opinion, as yet. By cost, it is not 
meant that monetary values are to be considered 
where the vitally important factors of pupil de- 
velopment are concerned. But, do the advantages 
so far outweigh the defects as to deserve con- 
tinuation under the plans now in practice? The 
matter of assigning relative values to curricular 
and non-curricular activities is of no little con- 
cern to the high school principal and his co- 
workers. If the program as it is generally car- 
ried out necessitates a lack of concentration and 
interest upon the fundamental processes, the 
benefits are at least overrated. Practically every 
activity carries with it certain definite prepara- 
tion, and if this be made at the expense of more 
serious matters, the program is based upon un- 
sound policies. The caudal appendage may 
cause the canine to reverberate in such a manner 
and to so large an extent that it will become in- 
dicative of serious anatomical disturbances rather 
than of a friendly disposition. 
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State Department of Education 
OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


By THOMAS D. EASON, Secretary, State Board of Education 


Reading Course for Year Ending June 30, 1931 


Ter- 


CHILDREN’S 
Margaret 


READING, by L. W. 
D. Appleton and 
1926. 363 pages. 


man and lLima. 


Company, New York City. 


An excellent guide for teachers and parents 
interested in the selection of reading material for 
children of school age; of especial value to teach- 
ers are the chapters on the Reading Habit, 
Amount of Reading, Development of Reading 
Instincts, Sex Difference in Reading Interest, 
The Undesirable The book may alsu 


serve as a manual of reading for children. 


Book. 


Single copies—postpaid............-20¢4- $1.60 
Two or more copies—f. 0. b. New York... 1.28 


PUPIL ADJUSTMENT IN JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, by W. C. Reavis. 
D. C. Heath and Company, New York. 1926. 
348 pages. 


A statement of the problems and methods of 
educational counseling and guidance with ex- 
amples from actual practice. 

Single copies—postpaid ................. $1.80 


Ten or more copies—postpaid............ 1.60 


WOODROW WILSON —The Man, His 
Times, and His Task, by W. A. White. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, New York. 1929. 531 
pages. 


A non-partisan biography of Wilson, empha- 
sizing his leadership during the trying days of 
the World War. The Appendix contains his war 
message to Congress and his famous “fourteen 
points” in the program of world peace. 


Single copies—f. 0. b. New York.........$1.00 


HOW TO FIND THE RIGHT VOCA- 
TION, by H. D. Kitson. Harper and Brothers, 


New York. 1929. 202 pages. 


Prepared primarily for the individual who is 
seeking a job; adapted to children of high school 
age ; 


illustrated; and _ serviceable to 


cleverly 


teachers who are trying to help boys and girls 
secure the positions that they are best prepared 
to fill. 


Single copies—f. 0. b. New York......... $1.67 
Single copies—f. o. b. Richmond......... 1.70 


LIFE AND LABOR IN THE OLD SOUTH, 
by U. (Students’ Edition.) Little, 
Lsrown and Company, Boston. 1930. 


B. Phillips. 


A social and economic history of the South up 
to 1861. This book won for the author the prize of 
$2,500 offered by Little, Brown and Company 
to the writer of the best unpublished work on 
American history. 

Single copies—postpaid ..............00- $2.70 


Ten or more copies—f. o. b. Boston...... 2.40 


The Reading Course examination for the re- 
newal of certificates will be held on May 29, 1931. 
The examination for high school teachers will be 
based on Pupil Adjustment in Junior and Senior 
High Schools and Woodrow Wilson, The Man, 
His Times, and His Task. 
elementary school teachers will be based on 
Children’s Reading and |Voodrow Wilson, The 
Man, His Times, and His Task. 


Those interested in taking the examination 


The examination for 


should notify the division superintendent one 
month in advance so that necessary preparation 
may be made. 


District Supervisors, Physical and 
Health Education 
Headquarters of the district supervisors of 
physical and health education have been estab- 
lished in the several sections of the State so that 
every school in the State may reach a member of 
the staff of the division of physical and health 
education, 
session of 1930-31, with their headquarters, are 


District supervisors, for the school 


as follows: 


District No. I—T. Ryland Sanford, Jr., 
I'redericksburg, Va. 19 counties: Caroline, 
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Essex, Fluvanna, Gloucester, Goochland, Han- 
over, King and Queen, King George, King Wil- 
liam, Lancaster, Louisa, Mathews, Middlesex, 
Northumberland, Orange, Richmond, Spotsyl- 
vania, Stafford, Westmoreland. 

District No. 1I—Kenneth F. Lee, Petersburg, 
\a., Route No. 2. 17 counties: Accomac, 
Charles City, Dinwiddie, Greensville, Henrico, 
Isle of Wight, James City, Nansemond, New 
Kent, Northampton, Prince George, Princess 
Anne, Southampton, Surry, Sussex, Warwick, 
York. 

District No. III—E. S. Chappell, Meherrin, 
Va. 12 counties: Amelia, Appomattox, Bruns- 
wick, Buckingham, Charlotte, Chesterfield, Cum- 
berland, Lunenburg, Mecklenburg, Nottoway, 
Powhatan, Prince Edward. 

District No. IV—E. Boyd Graves, 
14 counties: Clarke, Culpeper, Fair- 


Front 


Royal, Va. 


fax, Fauquier, Frederick, Greene, Loudoun, 
Madison, Page, Prince William, Rappahannock, 
Rockingham, Shenandoah, Warren. 

District No. V—Thos. H. Williams*. 9 coun- 
ties: Albemarle, Alleghany, Amherst, Augusta, 
Bath, Botetourt, Highland, Nelson, Rockbridge. 

District No. VI—T. J. Young, Jr., Lynchburg, 
Va. 6 counties: Bedford, Campbell, Franklin, 
Halifax, Henry, Pittsylvania. 

District No. VII—S. T. Godbey, Galax, Va. 
12 counties: Bland, Carroll, Craig, lloyd, Giles, 
Grayson, Montgomery, Patrick, Pulaski, Ro- 
anoke, Smyth, Wythe. 

District No. VIII—Henry S. Johnson*. 8 
counties: Buchanan, Dickinson, Lee, Russell, 
Scott, Tazewell, Washington, Wise. 


*Headquarters not yet decided. 





Phrasing As An Essential in Reading 


By MRS. NELLIE W. HARRIS, Spotsylvania 


NE of the most outstanding of all the va- 

rious essentials for good reading is 
proper or correct phrasing. It is through 
this medium that the reader is able to give the 
ideas and the listener is enabled to catch them 
and to listen understandingly. 

Skilful phrasing must always be accompanied 
by a constant sharing of the ideas with the audi- 
ence. This phase of reading must not be over- 
done, but a natural and varied tone is desirable. 
The voice is a potent factor in guiding phrasing. 

Some of the failures to express the thought 
may proceed from the failure on the part of the 
reader to bear in mind that speech is not sub- 
jective but objective. 

As a rule false inflection and false emphasis 
indicate not a mind which has temporarily ab- 
sented itself but one which never was present 
at all 
nizes but whose significance it has never grasped. 

It is frequently the case that when the listener 


merely uttering words which it recog- 


cannot comprehend a certain part of a reading 
that the reader himself does not really compre- 


hend it either. What the mind does not under- 


stand the voice cannot communicate. 

The most effective and intelligent phrasing is 
done by the well modulated and mellow-toned 
voice because the voice is the medium by which 
we teach the significance of the relationship of 
expressed ideas, precisely in the same way that it 
is the best index of ideas ungrasped. 

Illuminative phrasing requires a sympathetic 
and imaginative cooperation as well as a very 
close thought analysis. It means breaking up in- 
to their component parts and grouping into one 
breath impulse certain related words. By this 
means the reader is able to indicate to himself 
and to the listeners the proper codordination, 
subordination and other essential relationships 
between the major and minor groupings of 
words. 

(jood phrasing also means emphasizing certain 
words, making them stand out prominently while 
others are submerged, the destruction of monot- 
ony, and variety of expression. 
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NEW PROCEDURES IN RURAL EDUCATION 
By F. B. FITZPATRICK, State Teachers College, Radford 


tion and in rural progress for the State and 

country to run all rural schools at least 
eight months this session. It means a new day 
for rural teachers holding a Normal Professional 
certificate to be guaranteed a minimum salary of 
$80. It means still better things for rural teach- 
ers with B. S. degrees, or with four years of 
training beyond the high school, to be guaranteed 
a minimum salary of $100. Think of it, a rural 
grade teacher receiving a salary of $100! That 
means more than $140 in the city. A rural 
teacher with a salary of $80 will save more than 
her urban sister with a salary of $120. We are 
proud of these wonderful achievements in the 
field of administration. We have been working 
for them a long time but we never thought they 
would come upon us so suddenly. This brings 
me to the purpose of this paper: What can we 
do as rural teachers to show our appreciation? 
What can we do to make the rural schools more 
efficient? How can we grow in our profession 
and be really worthy of this increase in salary? 
How can we avoid being the same old teachers 
In response to these ques- 


| T means a long step forward in rural educa- 


we were last year? 
tions, I am offering three new procedures in 
rural education. It seems to me particularly fit- 
ting for us to think about new ways of teaching 
and to try them out at the beginning of this 
new session and at the beginning of this new era. 


The Unit Plan 

We hear a great deal today about the unit plan 
of teaching. Let me suggest that we make this 
method of procedure a subject of special study 
during the session 1930-31. If the unit plan of 
teaching is good for urban schools, it is probably 
good for rural schools. In purpose and in 
method, rural education is about the same as 
urban education. At any rate, we can try the 


unit plan out; we can experiment with it. 


’ 


Meaning 

As I see it, the unit plan of teaching is just a 
new way of organizing and presenting subject 
matter. It consists in selecting large, worth 
while units and then gathering an abundance of 
rich material from whatever source and organiz- 
ing it in such a way as to lead to mastery. The 
three key ideas are these: (1) an abundance of 
rich material, (2) organization, (3) mastery. 
When we think of the unit plan of teaching, we 
think of relevant material and its organization ; 
we think of mastery, wholeness, completeness, 
thoroughness. 

The unit plan of teaching differs radically 
from the textbook plan of presenting subject 
matter. The textbook presents data according 
to the traditional subjects— history, geogra- 
phy, mathematics, civics, etc. Each text presents 
material in some particular subject usually 
chronologically or logically. Each chapter de- 
pends upon the preceding chapter and prepares 
for the succeeding chapter. The unit is inde- 
pendent, complete in itself. It unifies the dif- 
ferent kinds of subject matter in a complete 
whole, draws upon all traditional subjects for the 
material necessary for its understanding and 
organizes it in the most effective way for mas- 
tery. In its simplest form it consists in organiz- 
ing subject matter in separate units, each of 
which has its own organizing center or central 
truth. 


Selection 

In selecting units of subject matter, we should 
put such questions as these to ourselves: How is 
the unit related to the present living of my pupils? 
Will it help them in their present living and 
prepare them for future living? What present 
issue is involved in the unit? What should be 
the aims and the outcomes in teaching the unit? 
Would the outcomes be worth while in the eyes 
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of the pupils? Would the activities necessary 
for the mastery of the unit appeal to the chil- 
dren and meet a felt need in their lives? Would 
the activities lead to further and larger activi- 
ties? Would the activities lead to the mere ac- 
quisition of knowledge, or would they, in addi- 
tion, lead to the development of such elements of 
character as initiative, straight, honest and in- 
dependent thinking, sound judgment, worthy 
motives, wholesome interests, correct attitudes, 
democratic ideals, fundamental habits? 


Methods 

After selecting the unit, I would put this ques- 
tion to myself and to my pupils: What would 
we like to know about this unit? This is the 
first problem in studying the unit. The teacher 
ought to think through this problem alone and 
then lead her pupils in thinking through it. Sup- 
pose the unit to be our “Industrial System.” In 
responding to the question, What we would like 
to know about this unit, the teacher and the 
pupils would probably agree on a program simi- 
lar to the following outline. We would like to 
know : 

1. Its beginning, growth, and development. 

2. Its size and its present output. 

3. Conditions under which the employees have 
to work. 

4. Their compensation and standards of 
living. 

5. Evils of our present system. 

This would serve as an outline for the study 
of this unit. All kinds of problems would arise 
such as the following: What standards of living 
are found among the employees? How can these 
What are the most out- 


How 


standards be raised? 
standing evils of our industrial system? 


can they be overcome? And so on. 


References 

One of the best texts built according to the 
unit plan of teaching is Rugg’s /ntroduction to 
Ameridan Civilization. He develops this big unit 
with the following smaller units: 

Unit I—The American Standard of Living. 

Unit II—Chief Factors in the High Standard 
of Living in the United States. 

Unit I[I—An Introductory Study of Power. 
Unit 1V—The Industrial Revolution. 
Unit V—Transportation and Communication. 
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Unit VI—The American People and Their 
Work. 

Unit VII—Where the American People Live 
and Why They Live There. 

Unit VIII—How the American People Trade. 

Unit IX—Interdependence in the Modern 
World. 

He develops these units by means of pictures, 
statistics, graphs, and problem solving. The book 
is a complete break from the traditional text, a 
new way of presenting subject matter. It deals 
altogether with present issues and life problems 
and should be read by all teachers of the social 
sciences. The book is published by Ginn and 
Company. 

Another book that deals with the unit plan of 
teaching is McMurry’s Practical Teaching, Book 
One, published by the Johnson Publishing Com- 
pany. This book develops four units. The 
author calls them projects, but they are units. 
The introductory chapter explains the unit plan 
of teaching. This is followed by the develop- 
ment of four units: 

1. New Orleans, a Project. 

2. The Salt River Project. 

3. The Muscle Shoals Project. 

4. The Panama Canal Project. 

A careful study of these four units of subject 
matter will give any teacher control of the unit 
plan of teaching. 


The Problem Method 

My second suggestion as a new procedure in 
rural schools is a larger use of the problem 
method of teaching. Some one has said that the 
greatest reform yet to be made in teaching con- 
sists in finding worth while problems that appeal 
to children and giving practice in solving those 
problems instead of the more or less dreary repe- 
tition of facts and information found on the 
pages of books. The problem method consists of 
six distinct steps: 

1. Developing the problem sense. This means 
ability to feel and sense problems in a situation. 
It calls for a background of knowledge-out of 
which the problem grows. Too often we stop 
with the information. Knowing all the facts 
about illiteracy doesn’t lead us anywhere unless 
we see the problem involved: How can we over- 
come illiteracy? 





2. Discovery of life problems, problems that 
children run into as they live together and carry 
on in their schoolroom activities. 

3. Creating a felt need for the solution of the 
problem. A problem is not a problem in the ab- 
sence of a felt need. 

4. Gathering worth while material for the solu- 
tion of the problem. 

5. Evaluating and organizing the material so 
as to solve the problem or to make a contribu- 
tion to its solution. 

6. Getting the answer or making a worth 
while contribution to the solution of the problem. 

Let me try to illustrate. Suppose the unit of 
study to be “historical points” in Virginia. Sup- 
pose further we plan to have the class visit cer- 
tain of these points for the purpose of writing a 
booklet out of the material gathered at these 
points. Immediately the problem of mode of 
travel arises. Shall we go by train, or by bus, or 
by private cars? Which way will be the safest, 
the cheapest, the most convenient and comfort- 
The children should be led to investigate 
Other prob- 


able ? 
and to come to a final conclusion. 
lems would arise in planning such a project: 
How shall we live while on the trip? What ma- 
terial shall we gather for the booklet at the 
How shall we organize the 
And so on. 


different points ? 
material we gather for the booklet ? 

One can easily see the worthwhileness of such 
a project. It would enrich and extend the pres- 
ent living of the children. It would offer prob- 
lems that are real and lifelike, give opportunity 
for gathering material, for evaluating and organ- 


izing it, and solving problems. When shall we 
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see that the activities of the schoolroom must be 
lifelike, worth while, appealing, involving present 
issues and present problems? When we do, we 
shall not have to spend so much time in motivat- 
ing dead material and lifeless issues. 


The Project Method 

My third suggestion as a new procedure in 
rural education is a new use of projects. We 
have got into the habit of calling almost every 
kind of schoolroom activity a project, but isn’t 
the tendency now to use projects for creative 
work or for self-expression? Let us notice the 
following distinctions: The project ends in 
creation; it looks to the future. The Panama 
Canal was a real life project for Roosevelt, but 
it is a unit of study for us. A project looks to 
possible achievement; a unit represents some 
worthy achievement. The objective of the unit 
plan of teaching is mastery. Its method con- 
sists in the careful selection of relevant, worth 
while material necessary for understanding the 
unit and then organizing it most economically 
The objective of the problem 
It calls for an abundance of 


for mastery. 
method is solution. 
rich subject matter, organization, and sound con- 
clusions. The problem involves some present 
Usually the problem solver has a case to 
make just as the lawyer. We are not much con- 
cerned today about the Missouri Compromise. It 
We are concerned with the 
We would like to know just 
what we should do with it. The two ideas illus- 
trate the difference between a dead issue and a 
The issues of the schoolroom should 


issue. 


is a dead issue. 


Monroe Doctrine. 


live issue. 
be live, not dead. 
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L. F. Addington, Wise. 
Milton C. Hollingsworth, Woodstock. 


Budget Committee: 

J. J. Kelly, Jr., Wise, chairman. 

J. H. Chiles, Fredericksburg. 

Joseph H. Saunders, Newport News. 
Credentials Committee: 

J. L. Borden, Bedford, chairman. 

C. W. Miller, Amelia. 

J. Walton Hall, Ashland. 

Rose L. Brimmer, Danville. 

Jessie P. Haynes, Ex-officio, Richmond. 
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C. J. Heatwole, Ex-officio, Richmond. 
Constitution Revision Committee: 

T. Edwin Burke, Salem, chairman. 

Mrs. E. G. Penn, Martinsville. 

E. B. Broadwater, University. 
Preventorium Committee: 


Fred M. Alexander, Newport News, chairman. 


J. J. Kelly, Jr., Wise. 
D. E. McQuilkin, Roanoke. 
Salary Scale Committee: 
G. L. H. Johnson, Danville, chairman. 
J. G. Eberwine, Suffolk, Route 5. 
Dr. Charles E. Myers, Richmond. 
Dr. M. L. Combs, Fredericksburg. 
Maude Glenn, Big Stone Gap. 
Teachers Retirement Fund Committee: 
H. D. Wolff, Petersburg, chairman. 


Cornelia S. Adair, Richmond. 
Lottie M. Evans, Richmond. 
J. J. Kelly, Jr., Wise. 

J. D. Harris, Richmond. 
Mrs. E. B. Joynes, Norfolk. 

Fred M. Alexander, Newport News. 
Joseph H. Saunders, Newport News. 
Time and Place of Meeting Committee: 

(To be appointed later.) 
Publicity Commuttee: 
C. J. Heatwole, Richmond, chairman. 
J. Walton Hall, Ashland. 
Cornelia S. Adair, Richmond. 
Permanent Headquarters Committee: 
Joseph H. Saunders, Newport News, chairman. 
Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, Williamsburg. 
C. J. Heatwole, Richmond. 





The Need for Co-operation Among Agricultural Teachers 


By W. R. CRABILL, Herndon 


OR many years it has been apparent that 

a real need exisits for closer co-operation 

and assistance among vocational agricul- 
tural teachers, especially where departments are 
closely located. The district supervisor of voca- 
tional agriculture has so many demands made 
upon him that it is utterly impossible for him to 
be present at every school fair, community day, 
agricultural assembly, father and son banquet 
evening and part-time classes and various other 
similar activities. It is hardly fair to ask the 
district supervisor to teach evening classes for 
instructors due to the fact of his multiplicity of 
duties, not being familiar with each community, 
not knowing the members who constitute the 
classes and not being familiar with community 
practices, 

In view of the facts mentioned above, two in- 
structors in Northern Virginia saw that they 
could materially assist each other in the major 
community activities, such as evening class in- 
struction, judging at community fairs, talks at 
Father and Son Banquets, etc. This idea arose 
some two years ago between the instructors of 
Floris High School and the Manassas High 
School. These departments being located only 
fifteen miles apart on hard surface road made 
ideal conditions for such co-operative effort to 


exist. During the fall of 1928 this experiment 
was started in a small way by J. P. Pullen of 
Floris High School and H. D. Seal of Manassas 
High School. This experiment was further con- 
tinued and expanded by J. P. Pullen and W. R. 
Crabill of the above named high schools. 

Ways assistance was rendered: 

1. During summer months worked out annual 
plan together. 

Worked out community objectives. 

Visited projects. 


kwh 


Acted in capacity of official judge: 

(a) Community day. 

(b) Community fair. 

(c) Corn and grain show. 

5. Aided each other in evening class instruction. 
6. Talked at Father and Son Banquet. 

7. Talked at agricultural assembly. 

8. Made farm tour to Beltsville together. 
Benefits derived: 

1. Interchange of ideas. 

2. Acts as a stimulus in creating a concerted ef- 
fort in promoting a well-rounded 
ment. 


depart- 


3. Assists in locating apparent weaknesses. 
4. Conservation of time and effort. 
5. Promotes co-operative effort. 
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6. Means of securing better response from com- 


munity. 
7. Aids in selling and keeping sold the depart- 
ment. 


8. Avoids the possibility of getting into a rut. 
9. Develops new ideas. 

This comparatively new experiment of co-op- 
erative effort resulted in a desire on the part of 
the F. F-. V. members to carry this idea of co- 
operation into their clubs, and it has been shown 
in the following ways: 

1. Outstanding members of each department 
were present at their Father and Son ban- 


quets and took an active part in their pro- 
grams. 
By participating in the initiation ceremony of 


to 


each chapter. 
3. By aiding other chapters in conducting fair 
and community day. 

In summing up the value derived from the two 
departments, we concluded that this is a most 
excellent device in promoting co-operative effort 
among F. F. V. members, that it promotes good 
feeling between departments, gives rise to leader- 
ship, offers opportunity for self-expression and 
creates initiative on the part of the boys. 





The Period for Extra-Curriculum Activities and Guidance 
By J. PAUL LEONARD, College of William and Mary 


HERE are two main types of schools to be 

found in America today. To be sure each 

type has innumerable variations, but every 
institution may be placed in one of these sub- 
groupings. The first type is well described by Mr. 
and Mrs. Lynd in their excellent book called 
Middletown. In describing the secondary schools 
in Middletown, the Lynds give us a vivid picture 
of what might be termed an average American 
high school of the more formal type. 

“The school,” they say, “like the factory, is a 
thoroughly regimented world. Immovable seats in 
orderly rows fix the sphere of activity of each child. 
For all, from the timid six year old entering for the 
first time to the most assured high school senior, the 
general routine is much the same. Bells divide the 
day into periods. Some activity is permitted in the 
lower grades, but as the pupils grow older taboo upon 
physical activity becomes stricter until by the middle 
years of the grades all movement is forbidden except 
the marching from one set of seats to another between 
periods, a brief interval of prescribed exercise daily, 
and periods of manual training or home economics 
once or twice a week. There are study periods in 
which children learn lessons from textbooks prescribed 
by the State and recitation periods in which they tell 
an adult teacher what the book has said; one hears chil- 
dren reciting battles of The War Between the States 
in one recitation period, the rivers of Africa in another, 
the parts of speech in a third; the method is much the 
same.. With high school comes some differences; more 
vocational and laboratory work varies the periods. But 
here again the lesson-textbook-recitation method is the 
chief characteristic of education. For nearly an hour 
the teachers ask questions and pupils answer, then a 
bell rings, on the instant books bang, powder and 


mirrors come out, there is a buzz of talk and laughter 
as all the urgent business of living resumes momen- 
tarily for the children, notes and dates are exchanged, 
five minutes pass, another bell, gradual sliding into 
seats, a final giggle, a last vanity case snapped shut, 
‘In our last lesson we had just finished’ and another 
class is begun.” 

Read the chapter on School Life if you would 
see how Middletown’s extra-curriculum activi- 
ties are conducted. 

Contrary to this over frequent complacent 
institution is the school set up to make functional 
Professor Dewey’s philosophy of activity—one 
learns to do by doing. In this new school chil- 
dren are busy; they control themselves and are 
intelligently obedient; they search through the 
academic subjects to secure materials to solve 
their life problems; on the one hand, the teachers 
believe that different worlds exist beneath the 
hats of every child, therefore, that learning must 
be individual; yet the school is above all a social 
institution and every social intercourse has a 
place in the education of the chiid. Let me, 
therefore, set forth a group of principles of the 
new education as it concerns the so-called extra- 
curriculum activities. Then I shall present a 
few fundamental questions and endeavor to 
answer them in the light of these principles. 

1. Every school is a social institution. It ex- 
ists in a world of multitudinous and changing 
concepts. It must be intense in its search for 
life’s activities yet discriminating in its reactions 


to them. To society its function is a residuary 
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one; to the individual it functions as a discrimi- 
nating and skilful guide to life’s higher and finer 
things. 

2. The school exists for the child. Its ad- 
ministrator on the one hand must know what 
society wants, not what he alone or certain indi- 
viduals want, but what the finest citizens want; 
on the other hand, he must know that his posi- 
tion is justifiable only to the extent that he is 
able to clear away the obstructions to learning. 
In fact the only purpose of administration is to 
facilitate instruction. Teachers must not only 
know that children are individual and must be 
so taught, but they must have range, depth and 
variety of experiences of life enough to guide the 
child into those contacts which offer him the great- 
est individual growth. The school must also equal- 
ize the opportunities so that each child can partici- 
pate in the activities of the school. Dr. Briggs 
tells us that “the one place where democratic 
ideals and objectives may function in a natural 
matrix is in the conduct of the extra-curriculum 
activities. Whether a student is notably dull, 
studious, clever, rich, poor, handsome or ugly, 
he should have an equal opportunity to be a 
member of a school organization which ought 
under all circumstances to be organized upon a 
basis of democratic society.” 

3. Guidance is a major function of the second- 
ary school. Its concept of guidance is not 
narrowly restricted to the placing of children in 
subjects for which they are best suited but to 
guide them in all of their experiences—curricu- 
lum, social, vocational, avocational, in school and 
out of school. It is responsible where other 
social institutions have failed and is concerned 
in co-operating with other institutions in so far 
as they are succeeding. It is as much concerned 
about a child’s behavior in social intercourse as 
for his skill in arithmetical computation. 

4. Experiences are educative in proportion to 
their functional or cultural value, their depth, the 
interest the pupil has in them and his ability to 
associate these experiences meanfully. Curricu- 
lum and extra-curriculum experiences to be of 
greatest value must be so closely related that 
each feeds and enriches the other. 

5. The recognition, stimulation, and guidance 
of pupils in the extra-curriculum activities are 
then a function of the school. These activities 
which do so much to influence behavior, there- 


fore, become intra-curriculum. They are a part 
of the curriculum, are given a place in the school 
program, and are an accepted responsibility of 
every school. 

In the light of these principles, let us seek to 
answer the following practical questions concern- 
ing these intra-curriculum activities. 

1. Should the school assume responsibility for 
directing and controlling these activities? The 
answer is obviously yes. It must recognize them 
for it assumes them to be potentially educative ; 
it must direct them to insure the attainment of 
their objectives ; it must control them to discharge 
its obligation of guidance. 

2. Shall a regular period of the school day be 
devoted to these activities? To do so dignifies 
their potential values to the pupils and to their 
parents; the teacher is required to assume his 
responsibility by participating in them as a part 
of his job; such a period equalizes the opportunity 
for all to participate; it unifies the school and 
provides a better opportunity for the close re- 
lationship between the activities and the sub- 
jects of the curriculum. This last is an oppor- 
tunity, not an assurance. With proper attention 
to them, these activities can well consume a 
period of each school day. 

3. What activities are recommended for in- 
clusion in such a program? Club work is im- 
portant, for it develops worthy interests for 
leisure. Here is an excellent opportunity to in- 
sure close relationship between such club work 
and the regular subjects of the curriculum. In- 
tramural athletics in the secondary school pro- 
vide opportunities for wholesome exercise and 
participation in group activities. School publi- 
cations—preferably restricted to a paper and 
handbook—offer training in English composi- 
tion for all who care to participate and are excel- 
lent mediums of community understanding of 
school problems. Varticipation in schood gov- 
ernment and student councils affords training in 
self-control and practice in citizenship. Home 
room periods provide excellent opportunities for 
school loyalty, and afford numerous opportuni- 
planning for school functions, for developing 
ties for the guidance of the pupil in his studies, 
his behavior, his vocational interests, his hobbies 
and his ethical character. Assemblies existing 
for the student and embodying programs pre- 
sented by groups of students to other groups are 
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worth while for developing school morale and a 
sense of school unity. Social functions stimulate 
social intercourse, afford opportunities to foster 
conversation, and offer diversion, enjoyment, and 
opportunities to discuss dress and manners. The 
offerings in this period should be broad enough 
to interest every child and yet intensive enough 
to insure definite training by his participation. 

4, Shall participation in activities be limited? 
If so, shall such participation be limited on the 
basis of scholarship? It.would seem to be com- 
mon sense to say that since all learning is of 
relative value no one activity should crowd out 
another. Too much learning is no worse for un- 
fitting Jack than too much of these activities. 
Jack must be temperate, and his teachers must 
direct his selections with temperance in mind. 
The problem is one for each school to solve with 
each child. Many schools have found it practical 
to limit club memberships to two at one time and 
student offices to a like number. A belief in the 
wisdom of limiting participation to those of high 
scholarship has probably arisen in the minds of 
those who believe participation in student affairs 
lowers scholarship. Scientific evidence seems to 
find little to support this contention. Or, it 
might be that some administrators consider it a 
coveted privilege to be worked for, as Professor 
Johnston of the University of Michigan has said 
“a sort of scholastic ice cream or candy per- 
mitted only to those who have eaten their car- 
rots and spinach.” Barring a pupil from partic- 
ipation in student affairs to spur him to subject 
matter achievements is undesirable as well as 
psychologically unsound. ‘The failing pupil does 
not need more of what he can’t digest but needs 
to extend his interests and his opportunities to 
try for success in other lelds. The child needs 
to succeed in something, and to assume that if 
he fails in his studies he will likewise fail in his 
student activities is to display ignorance of the 
capacities of children as well as the abilities 
needed to achieve success in various tasks. It 
does not follow, however, that it might be wise 
to limit all to the same amount or kind of partici- 
pation, but it may well be that one may partici- 
pate more as he demonstrates his ability to as- 
sume more responsibilities. Membership must 


be open to all so long as they can profit from the 


activities. 
5. Shall every child be required to participate 


in student activities ? 
If one has an activities period he must needs care 
To permit the timid to study 
their unprepared assignments would seem to de- 
feat the purpose of guidance. On the other hand 
interest cannot be forced upon a child. A proper 
relationship teacher and pupil will 
usually be enough to place some children in ac- 
tivities they might not seek voluntarily. Pro- 
viding an opportunity for every one to test out 
his interests by visiting a dozen clubs for five or 
ten minutes before joining any has been found 
Having the kinds of activities corne 


Opinion is divided here. 


for all children. 


between 


helpful. 
from expressions of the wishes of the children is 
an excellent technique. In general do not require 
participation, but do not be satisfied with the ap- 
peal of your program until you have every child 
voluntarily participating in some activity. In all 
this work the child must be made to feel that he 
participates in activities because he wants to do 
so. If the students do not want an organization 
nothing is to be gained by requiring it. The 
pupil must feel that he is running the activities 
and in no sense should administrative super- 
these activities 
The clever prin- 


vision wrest the control of 
from the students themselves. 
cipal will guide his student body through its ap- 
pointed officers and not through his faculty staff. 

6. Shall graduation credit be offered for 
student activities? Here again opinion is divided. 
Some contend that since as much time is con- 
sumed, for example, in editing the school paper 
as in doing the written work in English, credit 
should be given for it. Others contend that one 
should merely do all these tasks for the joy and 
honor in doing them. The answer here is not 
one word. It seems to the writer that the solu- 
tion lies in the absorption of some of these activi- 
ties into regular curriculum studies. Music 
serves as a good example of the transition that 
has taken place here. In regular club work op- 
portunities to utilize the same material for class 
and club work also satisfy this concept. In 
purely student affairs of office holding and social 
functions, participation can be made socially de- 
sirable and school popularity will be sufficient 
motivation for participation. Referring again to 
Professor Johnston’s new book on Point Sys- 
tems and Awards he sets down what seems to be 
a sound criterion for awarding any form of 


credit. He suggests that whatever the credit 
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may be, it should be awarded on the basis of 
definite achievements and not for membership 
alone. 


7. Shall awards other than graduation credit 
be given for participation in these intra-curricu- 
lum activities ? 

\With any award from the collegiate scholar- 
ship or Phi Beta Kappa key to the golden watch 
fob football or high school sweater, there is the 
danger of working for the intrinsic value of the 
award or for its sake alone. Such effort culti- 
vates My undergraduate college 
used to buy about fifty sweaters each year for 
the letter men. I know some men who won two 
a year for their full four years in college. Such 
a system not only burdened the treasury of the 
school but led to many student pulls for sweaters 
Some men exhibited 


selfishness. 


for men not having them. 
such a noble, unselfish spirit as to withdraw from 
the coveted honor after they had won sweaters 
for themselves, sweethearts and family in behalf 
of a fraternity brother who needed three more 
hours in conference playing to earn a sweater. 
Many high schools have solved the problem by 
devoting one day near graduation to what they 
At this time all school 
honors are presented—athletic, non-athletic, and 
scholastic. The National Honor Society has 
utilized this principle in its installation service. 


call recognition day. 





This society recognizes the service and leader- 
ship as closely related to the participation of the 
pupils in these intra-curriculum activities, re- 
quires good scholarship, and stresses character 
To establish and to dignify such 
an organization within one’s high school will 


development. 


solve many of the troublesome questions of 
pupil 
school’s ideal, and he needs to wear no sweater 


award. The all-round should be the 


to mark him. 


Other questions might be touched, but these 
are indicative of the present trend in dealing 
with these student activities. The school must 
be alert to discover latent talents, it must stimu- 
late them when found, it must offer them an 
opportunity for cultivation and growth. And it 
must guide them to the end that the individual 
may be developed to his maximum capacity that 
by such growth he may assist in making society 
a better place in which to live. 





THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


THE SELF-ELECTED ELECT 

A western university in an investigation of its 
students both on and off the campus has dis- 
covered that those who enrol for evening classes 
rank on the average as “Lb” students. The very 
fact of application for part-time study serves to 
stamp the applicant as having usually the ability 
of the highest third of the college population. 
Those who completed such courses rank among 
the ablest twelfth, the upper crust of “A” 
students. If these findings hold true generally, 
over a thousand men and women throughout 
Virginia who last year entered evening classes in 
college subjects can be considered the mentally 
elect of their communities. The seventy per cent 
who passed their courses are of the super-elect. 

Be it said to the eternal credit of teachers that 
from their ranks come the majority of these 
gifted students. ‘Training in service’ and 
“studying on the job” are much-abused phrases 
which still have more significance for the teacher 
than for workers in any other field. His class- 
room is a laboratory where new ideas are 
promptly applied. By use he keeps keen and 
bright his attitude of inquiry, his receptivity to 
fresh impressions. Teachers nourish the divine 
spark of discontent, the desire “to be something 
more than they are now and to do their work 
better than they now do it.” They are the 
nucleus of that choice group whose continued 
schooling, says Professor Thorndike, “is so use- 
ful to the nation that it should be assured.” 

To assure their continued schooling fifteen 
colleges and universities are co-operating in an 
effort to furnish every group of fifteen students, 
wherever they may be located, a competent in- 
Their joint 
catalogue announcing this ambitious extension 


structor in their chosen subject. 


program lists 153 courses in 18 subjects to be 
taught by 91 members of their faculties. A copy 
of this catalogue and full information concern- 
ing the organization of classes to begin in Octo- 
ber may be obtained by application to the Exten- 
sion Department, University, Virginia. 
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The Suecessful Rural Teacher 


By WAYNE SOPER, University of the State of New York 


HIE rural teacher needs to be more highly 

qualified than the town or city teacher in 

order to put across as good a job as ts ex- 
pected of the town or city teacher. Except in 
rare instances of adequate rural supervision, the 
rural teacher has no superintendent, no principal, 
no special supervisor to look to ‘whence cometh 
her strength” and guidance. When a teacher 
signs the contract “to teach the school in a satis- 
factory manner” in a rural situation she shoulders 
a responsibility far more onerous than does her 
city sister in signing the same kind of contract. 

Regardless of whether it is the fault of the 
teacher or not, the annual reputation of a rural 
school fluctuates in direct proportion to the de- 
gree of rapport between teacher and community. 
A well-trained but incompatible teacher in a pe- 
culiar city situation may be transferred to an- 
other position with no perceptible effect upon the 
system, even without attracting the attention of 
other teachers or patrons; yet the well-trained, 
adequately - prepared but incompatible rural 
teacher fails and the school for that year be- 
comes known as a failure. 

Should the prospective rural teacher be rural 
bred? Should she be rural minded? The first 
question can be readily disposed of by saying: 
“Not necessarily.” The matter of former con- 
tact with rural life does not mean so much as 
does the teacher’s interest in the things of rural 
life. If this is what is meant by “rural minded,” 
then she should be rural minded, but interest can 
be created out of ignorance as well as out of 
knowledge of things. The rural bred girl who 
sees no romance in rural life, who accepts as a 
matter of fact the wonder of growing things and 
who levels all rural people to the plane of com- 
mon dust should not undertake the difficult role 
of teacher in the rural community. Her knowl- 
edge of things rural is submerged in her prosaic 
attitude. On the other hand, the urban bred girl, 
fortified by an interest in people and strange 
things, may turn ignorance to profit. 

There are at least ten qualities which the rural 
teacher should possess in higher degree than her 
city sister if the same quality of work is to be 
consummated. 


Adaptability and resourcefulness.—For the 
obvious reason that the rural teacher must adapt 
herself to a variety of elements it is evident that 
she should possess that quality which enables her 
to make that adjustment. Her failure to adapt 
herself to one major element of the community, 
whether it be the younger pupils, the older ones, 
the parents, the “younger set,” the religious 
group, or the farmers’ union may have a direct 
bearing upon her success as a teacher in the 
community. While city life is vastly more com- 
plex than country life, the urban teacher has no 
such variety of elements to adjust herself to as a 
teacher. She may even disregard many of these 
elements and suffer no ill effects so far as re- 
appointment is concerned. She is rated by her 
superior officers on her ability to do a good piece 
of teaching. Her rural sister is rated by every 
element of the community on every aspect of life 
claiming attention in the community. 

The unresourceful urban teacher may call 
upon her principal, her supervisor, her fellow 
teachers when need arises. The rural teacher 
has no such “ever present help in time of trouble.” 

Industry.—lf it takes effort and industry to 
teach one grade of fairly homogeneous children, 
under constant guidance, with adequate equip- 
ment in a city system, how much more industry 
must it require to teach from four to eight 
grades, without immediate guidance, with inade- 
Such is the rural teacher’s 
prodigious task. Add to this the burdens laid 
upon her shoulders by unthinking people of the 
community who insist that the teacher partici- 
pate in, if not actually direct, many community 
projects and you have work for none but indus- 


quate equipment. 


trious hands. 

Enthusiasm and optimism.—She who works 
alone must generate her own current. When the 
lights of enthusiasm and optimism burn low she 
cannot switch the power and draw from others 
immediately available. She whose own enthusi- 
asm and whose ability to inspire enthusiasm in 
others are inclined to run below par should take 
on a generous portion of reserve to tide her over 
the school year or decline the proffered position 


in a rural community. The very apathy of some 
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communities necessitates an abundance of en- 
thusiasm and optimism on the teacher’s part to 
insure only fair results. 

Initiative and Self-reliance-—We should not 
expect a teacher in any situation to succeed with- 
out a fair degree of initiative and self-reliance, 
yet there are many teachers who have given sat- 
isfactory service as followers of directions with- 
out exercising much initiative. They have been 
good executors of the programs and projects of 
others; but the teacher of the rural school has 
little chance to get this canned variety of initia- 
tive and must depend upon herself for it. 

Interest in the life of the school.—This quality 
is usually listed under social and professional 
equipment. Every teacher should be_ well 
grounded academically and profesionally, but no 
amount of such training will substitute for in- 
terest in the life of the school. The urban 
teacher may confine her interest to her own 
grade and at most to her own building, but the 
rural teacher has a complexity of school life de- 
manding her attention. 

Interest in the life of the community.—The 
teacher who can scarcely wait until Friday night 
when she may run away from the communicy 
where she teaches is not likely to become inter- 
ested in that community’s life. She who chafes 
at the tameness of rural entertainment will not 
develop interest in the lives and daily work of 
those whom she is attempting to serve, and the 
people of the community seldom disregard this 
lack of interest. They may not demand the best 
teaching methods and technic in the schoolroom ; 
they may not notice a small degree of unpolished 
manners ; but they are quick to sense the teacher’s 
disinterested attitude. 

Ability to meet and interest patrons.—Interest 
in the life of the community may be conditioned 
upon the ability to meet and interest parents and 
other patrons. While she must be interested in 
the life of the community, the teacher must also 
be able to interest that community in her great 
project—the school. One is corollary to the 
She who insinuates her interest into the 
lives and things of the community will win a con- 
fidence which in turn will enable her to gain the 
interest of others. The shy teacher may, in the 
city, be assisted by her fellow workers who in- 
troduce her to parents and take her into their 


other. 


little circle of acquaintances. This same assist- 
ance cannot be depended upon by the rural 
teacher. She may even have to be slightly for- 
ward at times in order to get quickly in touch 
with parents. 

Discipline—One of the first, and oftentimes 
the chief, troubles that the beginning teacher 
meets is that of discipline. She who teaches in 
the city or even in the village may call for assist- 
ance in this matter. Unmanageable pupils may 
be sent to the principal, but to whom can the 
rural teacher send her disorderly pupils? She 
may send them home, but that is what they most 
desire. Before school can keep, it must be clearly 
understood who is teacher and who is pupil. 
This the rural teacher must accomplish single 
handed. 

Stimulation of the community.—lIt is strange 
that in this discusion there is not one s‘ngle 
quality commonly listed under the category 
“technic of teaching.” While all the qualities 
listed thereunder are important, they do not in 
smaller or larger degree make or break the rural 
teacher, but she who has failed to stimulate the 
community wherein she teaches has litle claim to 
success for the year’s work. While this stimu- 
lation in the urban community may be the result 
of a composite of the whole teaching corps, the 
rural teacher must bring about this same result 
largely by her own efforts. She will do this by 
the exercise of many factors—interest in chil- 
dren, interest in people in general, enthusiasm, 
optimism. The point is, she must herself do the 
stimulating. 

Moral influence.—I am not here concerned with 
those grosser immoral acts for which teachers 
may be dismissed. I am thinking of that raising 
of the moral tone of a community by direct pre- 
cept and unimpeachable example. No person has 
more opportunity to lift the moral plane in the 
rural community than has the teacher. She has 
in her control all the children between about six 
and sixteen years of age. Through them she 
influences the homes. The homes influence the 
general social affairs. Many communities owe 
their present plane of thinking and acting to the 
efforts of a high-minded teacher. Her presence 
has often transformed many a rough, unwhole- 
some social affair into one of innocent pleasure 
and jollification. 
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PROGRESSIVE FEATURES IN THE NEW 
STATE SCHOOL PROGRAM 

For the past year or more we have heard 

much about additional funds for public educa- 

tion in the State under the title of An Equaliza- 

tion Fund. The General Assembly last winter 


made a fair appropriation for this purpose and 
authorized the State Board of Education to work 
out the most effective plan for its distribution. 

At the May meeting of the State Board, a plan 


was adopted and announced to the division su- 
perintendents. It contains some new and inter- 
esting features that will operate to establish and 
insure further progressive steps in the develop- 
ment of public education in the State. Of course 
the general State school fund must still be dis- 
tributed by constitutional provision on the basis 
of school population but the equalization fund is 
to be used as a supplement to the general fund, 
thus enabling the State Board to set up some 
more progressive standards for the operation of 
the schools as to length of the school term, the 
salary of the teachers, and the quality of instruc- 
tion, as it may be measured in terms of the train- 
ing of the teachers. 


As to the length of term, the State Board has 
set up a minimum standard for all the schools in 
the State: 

“A minimum facility for every county in the 
State is established as follows: 

“One teacher for every twenty five pupils in 
average daily attendance for the school year 
1929-30, the teacher to have not less than two 
years of profesional training, though reimburse- 
ment will be allowed for teacher with less pro- 
fesional training for the school year 1930-31. 
lor each unit of twenty five pupils, teaching 
facilities shall be furnished from local funds 
consisting of necessary wall maps, supplementary 
readers and reference books. The schoolroom 
shall meet in reasonable fashion the general re- 
quirements of law as to light, ventilation and 
sanitation, with sanitary toilets, either within or 
without the building. A minimum term of eight 
months for every unit of twenty five pupils shall 
be maintained. 

“State reimbursement from special funds will 
be based. upon a minimum salary scale of sixty 
dollars per month for each white teacher em- 
ployed, plus ten dollars per month allowed for 
each year of professional training not to exceed 
five years; for Negro teachers, a basic salary of 
forty five dollars per month, plus five dollars for 
each year of professional training.” 

As to salary of teachers, the Board makes the 
following statement: 

“Tt is assumed that the county shall contribute 
from local sources for teachers’ salaries approxi- 
mately the average for the State, which will be 
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$225 for each white teacher for the term, and 
$100 for each Negro teacher. If in the case of 
any so-called backward county the amounts thus 
derived are in excess of the sums paid locally 
for the current year on the present rate of local 
levies, adjustments may be made, since it is not 
the purpose of the State Board to force an in- 
crease in local levies in order to share in the 
equalization fund. 

“On the basis of the above minimum salary 
scale for an eight months’ term, the State Board 
will pay to any county needing it the difference 
between the amount now received from State 
and local sources for teachers’ salaries and the 
amount necessary for the operation of all of the 
schools in the county for eight months.” 

State Superintendent Harris Hart states that 
this plan will result in a substantial increase in 
the salaries of teachers all over the State. 


Thoughtful conscientious school administra- 
tive officials are always highly interested in im- 
proving the quality of instruction. The State 
Board in setting up standards for the distribution 
of school funds has kept in mind this important 
factor in successful school work. They have 
very wisely concluded that from the State stand- 
point the surest measure of the quality of instruc- 
tion is the amount of training the teacher has 
had and the Board has settled upon a plan that 
will stimulate, encourage and reward the highly 
trained teacher, leaving to the local county units 
the task of evaluating, in terms of salary in- 
creases, the other tangible factors, namely, length 
and efficiency of service. 

The Board has agreed that “for counties al- 
ready maintaining superior facilities a bonus will 
be allowed approximating ten per cent of the 
general appropriation for the current year, plus 
the amount now received from the elementary 
fund. 

“As far as funds will permit special provision 
will be made to reimburse counties for the opera- 
tion of small isolated schools, operated with less 
than twenty five pupils, which schools cannot be 
reasonably consolidated.” 

The following tabulation will indicate the basis 
upon which the regular school fund and the 
equalization fund will be estimated and distrib- 
uted to the county Iccal units. 


WHITE TEACHERS 





























0 years | 1 year | 2 years | 3 years | 4 years | 5 years 
training | training | training | training | training | training 
60 70 80 90 100 110 Monthly 
Salary 
480 560 640 720 800 880 Salary 
8 mos. 
225 225 225 225 225 225 Salary 
County 
255 335 415 495 575 655 Salary 
State 
NEGRO TEACHERS 
O years | 1 year | 2 years | 3 years | 4 years | 5 years 
training | training | training | training | training | training 
45 50 55 60 65 70 Monthly 
Salary 
360 400 440 480 520 560 Salary 
8 mos. 
100 100 100 100 100 100 Salary 
County 
260 300 340 380 420 460 Salary 
State 























A careful analysis of the plan will reveal the 
following progressive features: 

1. That there shall be a minimum standard of 
eight months school term for aii the schools 
of the State, both white and colored. 

That the standard teacher load shall be 

twenty five pupils; that is, each county shall 

have as many teachers as twenty five is con- 
tained in the average daily attendance of 
pupils in school last year. 

3. That a standard mimimum salary scale be 
set up varying from $60 to $110 per month 
on the basis of amount of training for white 
teachers and from $45 to $70 for Negro 
teachers. 


iS) 


4. That the equalization fund be distributed so 
as to encourage the employment of more 
highly trained teachers. 

5. Latitude will be taken into account in ad- 
justing the plan to the next school session 
since many teachers were contracted for be- 
fore the plan was announced. 

6. That even those coynties already maintain- 
ing superior school facilities will participate 
in the distribution of the equalization fund 
in the form of a ten per cent bonus. 

7. That special provision is made to reimburse 
counties for the operation of schools in iso- 
lated sections with less than twenty five 
pupils. 
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Teachers will be no less interested in this new 
plan than superintendents and trustees since it 
affects the teacher load and the salary they will 
receive. While the State Board can assess the 
professional training of teachers, it is urged that 
local boards and division superintendents give 
proper consideration to successful teaching to the 
end that no successful teacher will be unneces- 
sarily eliminated. 

A MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT HOUSE 

The beginning of the school year 1930-31 finds 
our State Association in possession of oppor- 
tunities for constructive work which should 
challenge the interest and active co-operation of 
every member of our profession in the State. 
Vacation days have passed and with them have 
gone the Association’s most inactive season. 
September brings the opening of schools and the 
realization of work to be done. It is to be 
hoped that the responsibility will be shared by all 
in order that the results attained may be greater 
and the satisfaction gained therefrom may be the 
common property of all. 

This is the season at which are held the meet- 
ings of the local associations of which there are 
more than one hundred in the State. This means 
that upon more than one hundred presidents 
rests the responsibility and opportunity to so in- 
terpret the work of the Association to his or her 
group that that particular local group may be an 
active force in shaping the policies of the work 
in the State. Only in this way can creditable re- 
sults be attained. Every local association meet- 
ing should find some time for the discussion of 
matters pertaining to the interests of the profes- 
sion from the State standpoint. Local and other 
speakers can be obtained and emphasis should 
be placed upon the part the local group can have 
in developing the educational policies of the 
State. 

One of the most important matters to be dis- 
cussed at the fall meetings is the work of the 
constitutional amendment committee which will 
propose amendments to the constitution at the 
November meeting. is com- 
posed of T. E. Burke, Salem, chairman, E. B. 
Broadwater, University, and Mrs. E. G. Penn, 
Martinsville. The chairman and members of this 


This committee 


committee will be glad to receive suggestions from 
the members of the Association as to proposed 


changes in the constitution of the State Associa- 
tion. These suggestions should be sent in as 
soon as possible since the report of the com- 
mittee, by constitutional provision, must be 
printed not later than in the November issue of 
the Journal. 

Plans have been practically completed for the 
meeting of the Association in Richmond during 
Thanksgiving week. A very interesting and 
comprehensive program is to be offered at that 
time. In addition to the usual department and 
section meetings there will be five general ses- 
sions beginning on Wednesday night and con- 
cluding Saturday morning with the business 
The new features this year will be 
the Thanksgiving morning service at which 
Dr. Ik. N. Calish of Richmond will preach the ser- 
mon and a program of entertainment on Thursday 
Other speakers will include Hon, Wil- 
from 


session. 


evening. 
bur Hall, 
Loudoun county, Dean Laing of Chicago Uni- 
versity, Miss Florence Hale of Maine, and Su- 
perintendent Willis A. Sutton of Atlanta, presi- 
dent of the National Education Association. We 
shall also have the pleasure of having Governor 
Pollard and Superintendent Harris Hart on our 
Friday morning program. Every effort has been 
made to present a worth while program and 
teachers everywhere will profit by attending the 
meeting. 


member of the Legislature 


The recent resignation of Mr. B. F. Walton, 
the treasurer of the State Association, makes 
it necessary to elect his successor this year at 
the annual convention at the same time a presi- 
dent is elected. This means that it is particularly 
important that each local association should see 
to it that its delegates attend in order that it may 
have full representation. 

The teachers of Virginia are learning from 
year to year the value and necessity of a State- 
wide organization. Make the year begin right 
by thinking not only in terms of your local school 
unit but also in terms of the needs and oppor- 
tunities of the whole State and show your inter- 
est by active co-operation in attaining the objec- 
tives we have set before us. May I express to 
all my sincere wishes for a pleasant and profita- 
ble school year. 


Ropert W. Howse, 


President. 
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THE COLUMBUS MEETING A ROUND 
OF COURTESIES 

Over forty Virginians registered at “Virginia 
Headquarters” at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel in 
Columbus during the meeting of the N. E. A. 
annual convention in July. Among these were the 
regularly certified members of the Delegate 
Assembly, eight of whom represented the Vir- 
ginia Education Association and in addition the 
three Virginians holding official positions in the 
National Association—Joseph H. Saunders of 
Newport News, member of the board of trustees 
and the resolutions committee, Miss Cornelia S. 
Adair of Richmond and Robert W. House of 
Salem, members of the board of directors. The 
Virginia delegates met and elected the following 
to represent this State as N. E. A. officials for 
the next year: Mrs. Edith B. Joynes of Norfolk, 
Virginia director; Joseph H. Saunders of New- 
port News, member of the resolutions committee ; 
Katherine Anthony of Richmond, member of the 
committee on necrology; and C. J. Heatwole of 
Richmond, member of the credentials committee. 

In all the history of N. E. A. conventions the 
thousands of delegates and visitors from forty 
eight States, territories and islands were never 
tendered such courtesies and entertainment as 
the people in the city of Columbus and the State 
of Ohio at large gave to their visiting guests dur- 
ing convention week. For the Virginia dele- 
gates it was one round of courtesy luncheons 
day after day. Even upon the arrival of the 
Virginia party from an early morning train they 
were met with automobiles furnished by Mr. 
W. C. Blakey and taken to their hotels, and later 
that evening were invited to dinner by Mr. and 
Mrs. Blakey. Mr. Blakey is a native of Ashland, 
Virginia, and was at one time editor of the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education. He is at present in the 
publishing business in the City of Columbus. The 
Virginians enjoyed this delightful evening at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Blakey. 

Another day the Virginia delegates were lun- 
cheon guests of the principal and teachers of the 
Medary Avenue School in Columbus at Glen 
Echo Circle Community House. This was a very 
enjoyable affair at which the Virginians felt very 
much at home. On this occasion the following 


interesting poem was read by the author, Miss 
Margaret D. Haskell: 
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TO YOU—VIRGINIA 

And every morning seems to say 
“There’s something happy on the way,” 

So may we share this joy today 

By welcoming you of the N. E. A.? 

And we’re sure that in all of this big fray 
There’s not a finer bunch today 

Than you—Virginia! 


Old wines, old friends, are best, ’tis true, 

But once they started out brand-new 

Just as you, friends, are going to do. 

So when, perchance, it falls to you 

To show us what your State can do, 

Then may we count on friendships true 
From you—Virginia? 


So to you we now extend 

Our hearty greetings without end 

And always, always we intend 

To count your Southern State our friend. 

So here’s a toast with a happy blend 

Of Medary’s good wishes which we send 
To you—Virginia! 


Still another day they were the guests, to- 
gether with the Massachusetts delegates, of the 
superintendent and teachers of Marion county, 
Ohio, at a beautifully appointed luncheon at the 
Charminel Hotel. On this occasion some good- 
natured speeches were indulged in by Messrs. 
Rayburn, county superintendent of Marion 
county, Vernon U. Riegel, State commissioner 
of education of Ohio, A. E. Winship of Boston, 
Joseph H. Saunders, Robert W. House and C-. J. 
Heatwole of Virginia. The Virginians were 
guests again at a dinner given by the teachers of 
the Fifth Street School at the Miramor 
Restaurant. 

It should be remembered that the delegates 
from each of the forty eight States received the 
same cordial treatment by the good people of 
Ohio. Courtesy tickets for an airplane ride over 
the city were generously distributed to all dele- 
gates and hundreds of them took advantage of an 
air flight in one of the eighteen passenger planes 
at the Columbus Air Port. One can easily im- 
agine the organization and co-operation required 
to carry all this into effect without interfering 
with the attendance at any of the many programs 
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of the convention. One night for the informa- 
tion and entertainment of the visitors a mam- 
moth pageant was staged at the University 
stadium which seats 80,000 people. Two thou- 
sand adults and children took part in the pageant 
which depicted in dramatic form history of the 
State of Ohio. One episode was centered 
around McGuffey and his work during the early 
period of public school activities in Ohio. Vir- 
ginia claims McGuffey for herself, for after his 
labors in Ohio he taught and wrought at the 
University of Virginia through a long period of 
critical educational years in this State and his re- 
mains now lie buried in the cemetery near the 
University. 

The delegates and visitors at the 1930 Colum- 
bus meeting will not soon forget the pleasant ex- 
perience at the hands of their fellow teachers in 
Ohio. The Virginia delegates especially appre- 
ciate the many courtesies shown them which made 
them feel very much at home and, too, because 
they felt they were within the original boundaries 
of their own State. 





ANOTHER VETERAN VIRGINIA 

TEACHER RECOGNIZED AND HONORED 

It is a most interesting observation to those 
who have lived a long life with a genuine in- 
terest and direct participation in the progress and 
development of public education in Virginia to 
see how public sentiment has come to recognize 
and appreciate the value and worth of a school 
teacher to a community. This sentiment during 
the last decade in Virginia has found tangible 
expression in communities by an or- 
ganized co-operative effort to do honor and show 


many 


proper appreciation of the work of one of their 
veteran school teachers, The most recent occa- 
sion of this sort occurred about the first of July 
in Hampton when the former pupils and friends 
of Miss Nellie Carr gave her a testimonial re- 
ception at St. Johns Church Parish House in the 
city of Hampton. Committees composed of her 
fellow teachers and former pupils originated the 
idea and arranged for the reception. 

Miss Carr is now in her seventieth year and 
has been teaching continuously for nearly half a 
century. She was head of the department of 
English in the Hampton High School for nine- 


teen years. In all the half century of her teach- 


ing she was never absent from her work a single 
day except recently when her physician demanded 
that he see her on a Monday when the schools 
were in session. At her own request she was 
recently placed on the State retired list. 





Miss Nellie E. Carr 


For the past year or more a group of her for- 
mer pupils has been in correspondence with 
others from every part of the world calling atten- 
tion to the plan to give Miss Carr a trip abroad 
this summer and to give her a testimonial recep- 
tion. The response to this correspondence was 
phenomenal. Letters of appreciation and con- 
tributions came from her former pupils and from 
places as remote as California, Panama and the 
Philippine Islands. Under the direction of a 
committee of local pupils, arrangements were 
made to send Miss Carr to Europe the past sum- 
mer paying all of her expenses and handing her 
a purse and travelers checks so that she might 
enjoy to the fullest the summer abroad, mainly 
to witness the Passion Play and to visit the 
Shakespeare country about which she was so en- 
thusiastic in her long years of teaching. 


Miss Carr is one of those rare spirits who has 
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never lost the enthusiasm and conscientious in- 
terest in teaching the youth throughout her long 
service in the schoolroom and her many pupils 
are always ready to pay homage and honor to her 
qualities of heart and intellectual ability. She 
was a devoted teacher and inspired her pupils to 
the highest achievements in school work. She is 
one of those characters about whom a great man 
said recently of a teacher who had served his 
community for fifty years: 

“IT want to say that after having studied 
America with all my heart and intellect with both 
eyes open for fifty years it is my fixed opinion 
that the person who teaches the young people of 
a community, training them from day to day, 
presiding over their daily tasks, looking after their 
every welfare from early childhood, that person 
is the most influential individual in the com- 
munity. In making this pronouncement I am 
laying aside the millionaires, lawyers and legis- 
lators of every kind. The leading citizen of a 
community is that marvelous guide who develops 
the young people of a community from childhood 
to womanhood and manhood.” 





SOUTHAMPTON COUNTY SCHOOLS 
MAKE WORLD’S RECORD ON 
DENTAL CORRECTION 


Southampton county can now rightly boast of being 
the first county in the world with a 100 per cent dental 
correction complete in its white schools. Only two cities, 
Athens, Georgia, and Jackson, Miss., have accomplished 
this goal. 

Early in the year the county school board offered a 
day’s holiday to the school securing a 100 per cent dental 
Seven schools by Easter had earned this 
holiday, namely: 3oykins, Branchville, Newsoms, 
Corinth, Courtland, Sedley and Drewryville. The other 
six schools of the county, Ivor, Sebrell, Sunbeam, Black- 
creek, Franklin and Capron enjoyed their dental holiday 
on Friday, May 23. 

While this campaign was inaugurated primarily to se- 
cure dental correction in school children, it was con- 
ducted so that this part of the work was not of more 
importance than the following results: 

First, the whole county was educated as to the neces- 
sity of a regular visit to the dentist, of the importance of 
keeping the teeth clean and of eating teeth-building foods. 

Second, indigent children were encouraged to help 
themselves. _ Every parent or child was required to fur- 
nish something to pay for this dental service if the 
amount were no more than a dozen eggs. Children who 


correction. 


could not even do this were given tasks to perform, such 
as sweeping the yard or selling cocoa, etc. 

Third, other children were stimulated to help their less 
fortunate classmates. The teachers and children in every 
school in the county exerted their best efforts in raising 
funds to help their semi-indigent schoolmates. 

The county is indebted to the State Board of Health 
for the services of two such excellent dentists as Doctors 
Adams and Pumphrey, but, of course, the chief credit for 
this world record is due Superintendent F. F. Jenkins 
and his able corps of teachers. 





VIRGINIANS WHO REGISTERED AT 
HEADQUARTERS N. E. A. MEETING, 
COLUMBUS 


Cornelia Adair, Richmond, Va. 

Kate V. Anthony, Richmond, Va. 

Mrs. Mattie S. Borron, Amelia, Va. 

Roy B. Bowers, Bristol, Va. 

Frances Browning, Petersburg, Va. 

Alice K. Bruce, Coeburn, Va. 

Dr. J. A C. Chandler, Williamsburg, Va. 
Mrs. Lucy E. Y. Claiborne, Forest, Va. 
C. R. Cobbs, Cartersville, Va. 

Olivia A. Compton, Roanoke, Va. 

Frank L. Crone, Richmond, Va. 

Evelyn Dinwiddie, Richmond, Va. 
Dorothy Edwards, Newport News, Va. 
Nannie E. Fields, Coeburn, Va. 

W. D. Gresham, Richmond, Va. 

C. J. Heatwole, Richmond, Va. 

Robert W. House, Salem, Va. 

Margaret Johnson, Blacksburg, Va. 

Mrs. Virginia M. Johnson, Blacksburg, Va. 
Mrs. Indie G. Jolly, Edgerton, Va. 

Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Norfolk, Va. 

J. J. Kelly, Jr., Wise, Va: 

Florence V. Kimmel, Richmond, Va. 
Lillian Lashley, Lawrenceville, Va. 

Nettie H. Leftwich, Petersburg, Va. 

Dr. John L. Manahan, University, Va. 

J. H. Montgomery, Richmond, Va. 
Virginia Old, Norfolk, Va. 

B. A, 
Cora Reynolds, Coeburn, Va. 

Mrs. Eleanor P. Rowlett, Richmond, Va. 
Joseph H. Saunders, Newport News, Va. 
Elizabeth Shafer, Coeburn, Va. 

Ruby G. Stallings, Richmond, Va. 

Jean J. Stewart, Williamsburg, Va. 
Earle G. Walker, Richmond, Va. 

O. H. Weiss, Newport News, Va. 

T. M. Woodruff, Richmond, Va. 

E. E. Worrell, Richmond, Va. 


Painter, [I‘incastle, Va. 
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COURSES IN EDUCATION FOR COLLEGE 
PROFESSORS 


The latest bulletin of the American Association of 
University Professors, among other recommendations, re- 
quests the American Council on Education to appoint a 
commission to investigate the problem of requiring courses 
in education for prospective teachers in secondary schools 
and colleges. 


In analyzing the situation which brought forth this 
recommendation the following facts are assumed to be 
rather generally admitted: 

1. There are serious elements of weakness in the aver- 
age college teaching of today, particularly in fresh- 
man and sophomore classes. 

2. “Educationists” are eager to attempt a remedy by 
persuading or forcing college authorities to require 
formal education credits of all college teachers. 

3. A large majority of college teachers are bitterly op- 
posed to any further “educational” tampering with 
the time-honored college curriculum. 

An article in a recent issue of School and Society by 

Glen Wakeham of the University of Colorado on this 
subject concludes with the following paragraph: 


“Of course ‘education’ will win out in the end. It has 
the populace and politicians with it. The traditional col- 
leges are drifting further and further from the main cur- 
rent of life. The old professors are dying off, and 
younger men, nurtured in recent educational practice, are 
taking their places. Within a few years, as a matter of 
course, the majority of the younger college teachers will 
have had one or more courses in ‘education.’ It will then 
be easy to put through some general requirement to that 
effect.” 


THE COST OF SCHOOL BOOKS 


Textbooks purchased for use in all public and private 
schools, high and elementary, in the United States caused 
an expenditure of $39,024,067 for the year 1928 accord- 
ing to the information made available by the Federal 
Office of Education. 

Of the books bought for the public schools 65.6 per 
cent of the total expenditure came from State and other 
agencies providing free books for the pupils. Boards of 
education spent $23,256,151 for free textbooks and indi- 
viduals supplying their own books spent $12,255,841. 

Twenty two States and the District of Columbia have 
laws requiring that textbooks be furnished free to public 
school children. Some States assume the entire burden of 
supplying textbooks free as a part of the States’ responsi- 
bility. Others shift the burden to the towns, cities or 
counties. 


In addition to States which make free textbooks man- 
datory upon the boards of education, 23 have laws on the 
subject permitting the boards to supply them free or not 
as they see fit. 


States which require textbooks to be furnished free to 
public school children are: Arizona, California, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia (elementary only), Maine, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Kentucky (elementary only), 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Texas, Utah (elementary), 
Vermont (elementary) and Wyoming. 

In supplying textbooks, 25 States leave the selection of 
the books to the State Board of Education or a specially 
created textbook commission. County adoption of ele- 
mentary textbooks is found in 5 States and in the re- 
maining 18 States they are selected either by district 
trustees or by the city and local school districts. 


THE RIGHT ROAD TO FAILURE 


3y Sam ELLIs 


Journal of Education, June 16, 1930 

Be afraid; 

I’xaggerate ; 

3e sarcastic ; 

Be a glutton; 

Be conceited ; 

Scorn advice; 

Procrastinate ; 

Be indifferent ; 

Praise no one; 

Be a pessimist; 

Repeat rumors; 

Ridicule others ; 

Break promises; 

Refuse to learn; 

Travel the ruts; 

Keep late hours; 

Neglect your health; 

Evade responsibility ; 

3e a chronic grouch; 

Work without a plan; 
Always have an excuse; 
Do as little as possible; 

3e a chronic borrower; 
Think that you will fail; 
Give your temper full play; 
Spend more than you make; 

Blame your errors on others; 

Insist that you are always right; 

Refuse to undertake a new task; 

Neglect to cultivate your memory ; 

Knock everybody and everything ; 

Refuse to co-operate with your associates; 
Try to make your associates afraid of you; 
Be careless of your reputation for truthfulness ; 
Tie your job up with unnecessary red tape and detail; 
Believe that the boss cannot get along withcut you. 

—Exchange. 
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PERSONAL QUALITIES OF A PRINCIPAL 

(1) He should be a most social and human person, 
capable of accurately evaluating people from the human 
standpoint and highly successful in meeting and in getting 
along with all types of individuals. Success here requires 
a combination of personal qualities. 

(2) He should be genuinely sincere in every respect 
to secure the highest type of personal confidence from all 
persons with whom he comes in contact. 

(3) He should be an optimist who is always looking 
for the best, expecting the best, to the extent that his 
personality is contagious. 

(4) He should be such a professional enthusiast that 
he elicits enthusiasm from all his coworkers. 

(5) He should be so just and honest in all his opinions 
that personal bias can never influence him. 

(6) He should be so firm and impartial that strong 
personalities in his corps cannot overshadow the points 
of excellence in less forceful teachers. 

(7) He should be so broadminded that credit and ap- 
preciation for excellent work will be quickly and easily 
given to those meriting it. 

(8) He should be so openminded that unessential de- 
tails, an occasional mistake, or a poor lesson given will 
not prejudice him for all time against a teacher. 

(9) He should be so frank and clearcut in his state- 
ments that no doubt is left as to his views. 

(10) He should be so tactful that offense is not taken 
at his criticisms. 

(11) He should be so sympathetic in his relationships 
that the teachers never feel depressed and discouraged. 

(12) He should be too sensible and too closemouthed 
to discuss one teacher with another. 

(13) He should be so approachable, accessible, and re- 
sourceful that the teacher will never feel hesitant about 
coming to him. 

(14) He should have poise and such a high degree of 
self-control that his teachers have confidence in his ability 
to weather any storm. 

(15) He should be such a hard worker himself that he 
sets a good example for his teachers. 

(16) He should have the courage of his convictions 
that his teachers may have confidence in his opinions. 

(17) He should be so tidy in his personal appearance 
that he commands the respect of all. 

(18) He should be so judiciously-minded that his 
teachers, patrons, and pupils have confidence in his ability 
to look at all sides of the many perplexing problems 
which constantly confront him. 

(19) He should be so willing to assume his full respon- 
sibilities that his teachers will never feel that he sidesteps 
and shifts unnecessary blame and annoyances to them. 

(20) He should possess such loyalty to his teachers’ 
work that a high degree of loyalty is given to him and 
to all his plans. 

(21) He should possess such real love for children that 
they will realize his personal interest. 

(22) The principal must have efficient habits of work. 
—N. E. A. Journal, June 1930. Arthur Gist, Teachers 
College, San Francisco, Calif. 


FEDERAL RELATIONS TO EDUCATION 
(From the Report of President Hoover’s Commission.) 


Proposals for Action 


The steering committee has drafted seven definite pro- 
posals for federal action that would be consistent with the 
general principles set up. The proposals are as follows: 
By THE STEERING COMMITTEE: (Capen, Cody, Coffman; 

Crabtree, Davidson, Judd, Lamkin, Mann, J. E. Rus- 
sell, W. F. Russell, Suzzallo and Zook). 

1. Increase the federal appropriations for educational 
research and information service by the Office of Educa- 
tion, by the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
and by the Extension Service and the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations in the Department of Agriculture; and 
provide ample means to these offices for supplying to 
all concerned the results of research and statistical studies 
through publications and conferences. 

2. Create an adequate Federal Headquarters for edu- 
cational research and information, so organized as to 
serve both as a co-operating center for all federal agen- 
cies with respect to the educational aspects of their work, 
and as a reliable source of comprehensive, correlated, and 
accurate data on education for all concerned. 

3. Provide one unallotted annual grant to the States of 
$2.50 per child under 21 years of age, with the sole re- 
striction that these federal funds be used for support of 
educational operations, making each State responsible for 
budgeting the grant within the State school budget in 
such manner as, in the judgment of the State itself, will 
best develop all the talents of all the people. 

4. Repeal all laws that give annual federal grants in 
any form to the States for special phases of education of 
interest to particular groups of the people, or that author- 
ize federal officers to supervise State educational or re- 
search activities, approve State plans, or withhold funds 
in order to compel State compliance with federal re- 
quirements. 

5. Provide that for the next five years each State must 
allot to each specific purpose for which it now receives 
federal funds as much of the new federal grant as is now 
received from the I‘ederal Government for that purpose; 
and that after five years the State may allocate all federal 
monies received for support of educational operations as it 
decides will best promote its own educational program. 

6. Require that each State submit each year to the 
appropriate federal office a financial audit and that it 
publish a report describing specifically how the federal 
monies have been used; and that the Federal Government 
publish all forty eight reports in one volume for com- 
parative study by all interested. 

7. Readjust the amount of the flat per capita federal 
grant to the States for support of education at the end 
of each ten-year period as the new census figures, the 
past experience, and the then existing situation may in- 
dicate to be appropriate. 

These proposals are tentative and the committee would 
welcome suggestions from any one. These should be 
addressed to C. R. Mann, chairman, 26 Jackson Place, 
Vashington, D. C., before September 14. 
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Educational News and Comments 


Tue Federal Office of Education reports that for the 
period from 1926 to 1928 the increase of kindergarten 
pupils in the entire country was 22,259. 

<> 

F. B. Fitzpatrick, of the State Teachers College at 
East Radford, says that after a teacher wins a high place 
in the work of her profession she ought not to be hauled 
up every now and then and graded or tested by anybody. 

<> 

DowrELL Howarp, supervisor of the teaching of agri- 
culture in the northern Virginia counties with head- 
quarters in Winchester, has been assigned to duties in the 
State Department of Education at Richmond. Next year 
he will serve as State supervisor of agricultural educa- 
tion in the absence of W. S. Newman, who will be on 
leave of absence for advanced studies at the Pennsylvania 
State College. 

<> 

Roy D. WHITLOCK, principal for the past few years at 
Centre Cross High School, has accepted the position of 
principal of Kempsville High School, Princess Anne 
county, for the next session. 

<> 

Miss Exiza StIck.eEy, for the past three years rural 
supervisor in Bedford county, has accepted a similar 
position in Princess Anne county for the next school year. 

<> 

JEFFERSON JoNES will succeed B. F. Walton as prin- 
cipal of schools in Lawrenceville for the next school year. 

<> 

C. C. Cooper, for the past year principal of schools a 
Crozet, has resigned to continue his graduate studies at 
the University A. W. Miller, principal of 
schools at Amelia, has been elected to succeed Mr. Cooper 
at Crozet. 


£ Virginia. 


<> 


Dr. FRANK D. Boynton, superintendent of schools at 
Ithaca, New York, and Dr. William M. Davidson, city 
superintendent of Pittsburgh, have recently passed away. 
They were two of the most outstanding city superinten- 
dents of schools in America. ‘The former was president 
of the Department of Superintendence a few years ago 
and the latter was chairman of the legislative committee 
of the N. E. A. at the time of his death. In the councils 
of the National Education Association they will be greatly 
missed. 

<> 

J. H. Morcan, of Disputanta, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of schools at Lacrosse for the session 1930-31. Mr. 
Morgan spent the past summer in study at the University 
of Virginia. 

<> 

Dr. FRANK P. GAINEs has entered upon his work as 
president of Washington and Lee University at Lexing- 
ton. The inauguration ceremonies inducting Dr. Gaines 
into office will be held October 25. 


Frep M. ALEXANDER, principal of the high school at 
Newport News, gave courses in school administration at 
the College of William and Mary during the last term 
of the summer session. D. W. Peters, State supervisor 
of high schools, gave some courses at the University of 
Virginia summer school during the last six weeks term. 

<> 


STATE supervisor of rural schools, E. E. Worrell, re- 
ports that there will be for the next school session about 
sixty rural school supervisors at work in the State. This 
shows a distinct growth toward the goal of complete 
State-wide rural supervision in Virginia. 

<> 


THE committee appointed by President House to rec- 
ommend amendments to the constitution to be submitted 
at the next annual convention in November had a meet- 
ing in Salem, July 19, and worked out some tentative 
The committee will not make many 
proposals of changes in the constitution. It plans to hold 
another meeting some time in September to complete 
their final report. This report will probably be published 
in the October issue of the Journal. 

<> 


recommendations. 


THE corner stone of the new annex to the National 
Education Association headquarters in Washington was 
laid with Masonic ceremonies on July 25. On that oc- 
casion addresses were made by U. S. Commissioner of 
Education William Cooper, Dr. Walter R. Siders, and 
Joseph H. Saunders of Newport News. Mr. Saunders’ 
address is printed elsewhere in this issue of the Journal. 

<> 
improving their work 
There are a great number 


TEACHERS are constantly 
through study and research. 
teaching the grades who have recently earned Bachelors’ 
degrees and even the degree of Master of Arts. 

<> 


Dr M: L. 
College at Fredericksburg, is one of the speakers on the 
program of the Wisconsin State Teachers Association at 
Milwaukee the last of October. While in the Middle 
West he will visit a number of teachers colleges in Wis- 


Comps, president of the State Teachers 


consin and Michigan. 


<> 


AtLANtic University, recently established at Vir- 


einia Beach, will open for the first session September 
22 according to announcement of Dr. William Moseley 
The 
new institution will open with several hundred matricu- 
lates and at present will be housed in the buildings of 


the Waverly Hotel as temporary quarters. 


Brown, president, with a full faculty of specialists. 


<> 


Joun W. Etwoop, vice president of the National 


Broadcasting Company, said at the Columbus N. E. A. 
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meeting, “It is estimated that the people of America 

spend 100,000,000 listening hours per day at their radio 

sets. I believe education should share in as many hours 

; possible on the entire radio structure of the country.” 
<> 


\VALTER Hitt, former supervisor of negro education 
for Georgia, has been appointed assistant to Jackson 
Davis by the General Education Board and has taken up 
his duties with headquarters in Richmond. 

> 


J. L. B. Buck has been appointed assistant to W. D. 
Gresham, supervisor negro education for Virginia, and 
will begin his work September 2. Mr. Buck will stay in 
Richmond but his family will live in Hampton. 

NEGROES over Virginia are rejoicing over the fact that 
their schools will have an eight months term beginning 
1930-31. This is real progress for Virginia. However, 
they should remember that the condition on which 
schools are to operate for eight months is that they make 
the legal average attendance. 


VirGINIA will probably operate 56 county training 
schools for negroes for 1930-31 in as many counties. This 
number is probably more than that of any other Southern 
State. 

<> 

THERE will probably be 60 Jeanes teachers working in 

57 counties for 1930-31. 
<> 

Miss Nora CRICKENBERGER, for many years principal 
of the schools at Bassett in Henry county, has been ap- 
pointed principal of Claremont High School in Surry 
county for the present session. 

<> 

A group of home economics supervisors under the 
leadership of Mrs. Ora Hart Avery of the State Depart- 
ment of Education held a conference in Richmond 
August 29-30. 

<> 

THE State Board of Education at its last meeting 
postponed action on the adoption of textbooks until 
March, 1931. 





Book Reviews 


Book Traits, by Renée Stern and O. M. Fuller. Shep- 


herd and Lawrence, Chicago. 8 vols. 

(his is a remarkable collection of good literature suit- 
able for children from the nursery through the elementary 
grades and the junior high school. The eight volumes 
are graded in accordance with the child’s interest in and 
ability to appreciate inspiring literature. The selections 
are made always from reputable authors, new and old, 
consisting of poems, stories and essays with ideas cen- 
tering about the heroic and adventurous life covering the 
pioneer history of America from Greenland to Panama 
The selections and 
The narratives 


and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
illustrations reflect the American spirit. 
told in the volumes are inspirational rather than histori- 
cal yet the stories are built upon accurate historical facts 
about the pioneers who have been the strength and back- 
bone of American progress. 

School children will find in these eight volumes a con- 
stant source of delight from year to year in reading ma- 
terials that will stimulate, inform and inspire them to 
emulate those who have contributed so much to the 
progress of American ideals and achievement. In addi- 
tion to the selections representing American ideals there 
are a number of stories and narratives in the last volume 
entitled Trail Blazers representing world service, such as 
the story of Robert Dollar and his steamship lines, of 


Bolivar, the Washington of South America, and of Dick 
Byrd, of Virginia, and his daring achievements around 
the Poles in an airplane exemplifying the prophecies in 


Tennyson’s “Locksley Hall.” 

The authors of these volumes have performed a mon- 
umental task that will add greatly to the joy and de- 
light of childhood and build up in minds of children right 
attitudes toward life and living. The material is so care- 
fully selected as to contribute to the solution of the 


modern problem of character education. Children will 
find in these volumes a storehouse of varied types of 
men and women to emulate. These volumes will cer- 
tainly find their way into every home and school where 
parents and teachers give proper thought and regard to 
the welfare of growing children. The illustrations, es- 
pecially those in color, are superb and will not fail to 


appeal to all children. 


Our SURROUNDINGS, by Clement, Collister and Thurston. 
The Iroquois Publishing Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 606 
pages. 

This is a new text on elementary science. It is in- 
tended to fulfill the requirements of a course in General 
Science. The title of the volume signifies the general 
purpose of its text, that of introducing the student to the 
more or less scientific processes going on under the eyes 
of people every day and thus gaining a more intelligent 
understanding of one’s surroundings. 

The material of the text is so selected and arranged 
as to build up in the minds’ of the children a unified con- 
cept of the more common scientific processes in the va- 
rious fields of science, namely, physics, chemistry and 
biology, geology and physical geography. Some of the 
chapter heads in the book are: Composition of Matter, 
The Air We Breathe, Water, Heat, Wind and Weather, 
Light, Magnetism, Electricity, Transportation on Land 
and Water, Rocks and Soil, One-celled Animals, Respira- 
tion, Food Values, How Our Bodies Digest Food, Our 
Nervous System, How to Keep Well, Seeds and How 
They Grow, etc. From these it will be seen that the 
hook attempts to explain the important scientific processes 
that are directly related to human life, welfare and com- 
fort of living. 

Each chapter is accompanijed with directions for simple 
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experiments and illustrations showing the results of 
scientific processes and their relation to human living and 
work. At the end of each chapter is a rather long list 
of significant questions and suggestions of projects and 
observations. ‘Ihe volume fulfills all the requirements of 
the course of study in General Science as prescribed for 
the schoois of Virginia. 


READINGS IN ExtTrA-CurRICULAR ACTIVITIES, by Roemer 
and Allen. Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond. 

Extra-Curricular Activities is the most discussed sub- 
ject at local educational meetings these days. That 
means that this subject has passed the stage of theorizing 
and is now finding practical expression in our schools 
everywhere. ‘Ihe problem now is to adjust the princi- 
ples and practices to the local school situations. 

This book places before the student and school official 
an organized field of source material on every phase of 
the subject. The text should prove of great help to 
teachers and students because it places before them in a 
single volume in a concise yet comprehensive form the 


most recent thought and practices in this field. 


Edited by M. V. O’Shea. W. F. 
An encyclopedia in 


THe Wortp Book. 
Quarrie and Company, Chicago. 
12 volumes. 

During the past years the emphasis in teaching has been 
first on method and later on measurement. Now it is on 
materials. ‘This emphasis today gives rise to a pressing 
need of teachers. 

They must have access to many sources of knowledge. 
The newer “methods” of instruction—whether by “pro- 
jects,” or “units,” or “activities,” are intimately con- 
nected with materials. Indeed, success in use of any 
of these is directly proportional to the amount of 
knowledge available to the teacher and pupil in inter- 
esting, accurate and intelligible form. 

The new World Book Encyclopedia meets this need 
admirably. With it the eidtor, Dr. M. V. O’Shea, and 
his able staff have placed the knowledge of the world at 
one’s finger tips. The set of books covers all the sub- 
jects in which the average person may be interested. 
The articles are written in simple and non-technical 
but serious and dignified style, and the information is 





Government in Virginia 

By ROSEWELL PAGE, D. Litt., LL.D. 

Revised to Meet Changes in Constitution 
An account of the working of the State, County and City 
government in every detail. Approved for State Aid School 
Libraries by State Board of Education. Price $1.50. 
“Should be in every High School.”—Editorial Virginia Law 
Register. 








accurate and precise. The new World Book follows 
an interesting method in presenting information: Story, 
picture, outline, questions, and lists of related sub- 
jects. A wealth of illustrative material, including 
reproductions of masterpieces, full page illustrations, 
charts, diagrams and cartoons, is found in the vol-} 
umes. All of these are based upon sound pedagogical 
and psychological principles. 

The new book is arranged like a dictionary, so it is 
unnecessary to go to an index volume before looking 
up an article. This feature will appeal to the busy 
teacher and will be satisfactory to the immature stu- 
dent who is beginning to do research work. There is 
to be published an additional volume in the place of the 
usual index which will be a Reader’s Guide. In it} 
knowledge will be classified and organized with actual 9 
page reference, making the set doubly valuable to the | 
teacher by assembling information. 

The publishers of this set offer to teachers an ad- J 
visory service which covers advice on any professional } 
problem and gives special information requested on any 
reasonable subject connected with elementary or high 9 
school work. This service is free to purchasers for | 
one year. 

Whether it is for direct classroom use in carrying on 4 
the work of instruction, or for getting a “comfortable J 
margin of knowledge,” or for her own personal develop- * 
ment, the teacher will find great satisfaction in the new§ 
World Book Encyclopedia. Especially will this be 
true of the rural school teacher and supervisor whoF 
have not immediate and ready access to reference ma-§ 
terial. As a nucleus for a personal library, it is quite f 
valuable. ; 

The encyclopedia is attractively bound in blue and” 
gold, the binding is strong and durable. The grade of} 
paper upon which it is printed is excellent and the type? 
is easily read. The illustrations are clear, many of} : 
them in full color, and the State Maps are unusually] 
valuable. 

The new World Book will 
classroom by giving interesting and intelligible infor-] 
mation to teacher and pupil, or the need in the home 
for a reference book for home study. ; 

PAULINE CAMPER. 


1 Verguna Engraving Gs 
Photo-Engravers-Artists-Designers 
Makers of Cuts that Print 


101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA 
RANDOLPH 318 


meet the need of the® 
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Literature, Character Education. 


references, qualifications, experience. Car necessary. 





DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVE FOR VIRGINIA 


YOUNG MAN, 25 to 35, who has prepared for teaching profession, possesses sales ability and desires profitable 
and permanent business connection to take charge of territory and help us distribute new and unique teaching 
equipment representing long step forward in classroom presentation of seven major subjects including History, 
Enthusiastically received by school executives and teachers everywhere. Give 


Address— 
THE FOUNDATION PRESS, INC., The Bulkley Building, Cleveland, Ohio , 
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An Offer of Unusual Help 


for Classroom Teachers 


“I’ve always wanted THE WORLD BOOK,” is a statement made by thousands of 
teachers. Because of this demand a plan has been evolved whereby every teacher may 
have access to this wonderful service consisting of, 


. THE WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 
Twelve volumes and Guide, 9102 pages, 14,000 pictures, 288 pages of 


maps in color 
. The Guide Volume—over 600 pages outlining the world’s knowledge 


under thirty-eight major school headings, outlining scores of projects, 
activities, units of material with complete page references in every case 


3. A monthly bulletin outlining things to do, things to teach, things to 
study, busy work, etc. for each month of the year with complete page 
references to the new WORLD BOOK 


. An opportunity to keep your material up to date every year 


5. Last, but not least, a Research Department at your service for specially 
prepared information on any subject in elementary, junior high or high 
school work 


THE WORLD BOOK is something you have 


always wanted—will always use. It costs 
more to be without THE WORLD BOOK 


than it does to own it. 


FREE - FREE - FREE 


One of our trained classroom teachers will outline a project for your 
particular school or classroom showing the practical application of the 
new WORLD BOOK to every classroom need, this without any obliga- 
tion whatever on your part. This offer for Virginia teachers om 

You owe it to yourself and to your pupils to get this FREE inform- 


ation and help. 


























W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, 45 West 45th St., New York City. 


Please send with no obligation on my part your free portfolio of material from 
the new WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia, and develop for my classroom an outline of a 


project on . also free of charge. 


Name 
Address 
School 


I am teaching istre . 
Grade Number of pupils 


See Review of the World Book Encyclopedia by Pauline Camper, Page 40. 
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MODERN MAPS & GLOBES THAT MEET STATE REQUIREMENTS 
a NYSTROM & JOHNSTON’S PUBLICATIONS 


We furnish maps adapt- 
able for any School or | 


Institution from the 
smallest elementary 
school to high schools 
and colleges. Maps fur- 
nished in any popular 
form of mounting you 
desire, singly or in sets. 
Atwood Series, Ameri- 
can Geographers Series, 
State Map, Webster-Knowlton Hazen European History Maps for 
Early European History, Ancient History and World History, 
Sanford-Gordy American History Maps, Hughes Citizenship Charts, 


No. 06 NWyco 


Utility Case This is V -60 Vel- 


lum Fold In Cover 





Movable Meridian. 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St. 


Finch Products and Industry Maps. 
school maps published. 
mailed on request, 


The most complete line of 
New catalog will be ready soon, copy 


Globes of best construction and latest publication in various 


mountings. 


We carry a complete line of school furniture and auditorium 
seating, blackboards and school supplies, laboratory furniture and 


library equipment. 
school needs. 
prompt shipment. 


P. O. Box 1177 


The best of everything for schools. 


Physics Apparatus, Chemicals to meet high 


Can make 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 

















SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH plus 
THOROUGH TEST- 
ING combined to pro- 
duce the method of 
teaching reading in 
the 


GaTES-HUBER 


WORK-PLAY 
BOOKS 











A new series of basal readers 
for primary grades 


In this new method of teaching reading, 
evolved by an educator who is probably Amer- 
ica’s greatest authority on the subject, the de- 
velopment of reading ability comes as the nat- 
ural result of doing the things which satisfying 
situations call for. The activity of the child is 
purposeful from the beginning. Thought-get- 
ting and word-mastery combine in this method 
based on the principle that reading is not an 
isolated subject, but one that helps and receives 
help from other activities in which the child 
feels an interest. Any drudgery involved in 
old methods is now abolished; reading with this 
series becomes a pleasure since it is done to se- 
cure information which the child deems desir- 
able or enjoyable. 


The Workbook releases the child to full 
enjoyment of his reading. 


‘oe 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue - - - - - New York 








The Equipment 


PETER AND PEGGY 
(Primer) 60c. 


ROUND THE YEAR 
(First Reader) 64c. 


FRIENDLY 
STORIES 


(Second Reader) 68c. 


MAKE AND 
MAKE-BELIEVE 


(Third Reader) 72c. 


A Workbook and Teach- 
ers Manual for each Read- 
er. Picture and Word- 
cards, and an ingenious 
Dictionary for the Primer. 
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